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Making 
VALUABLE to more people 


the telephone MORE 


The constant purpose of the Bell System is to make the telephone worth 
more and more to all who use it. To that end eight helpful ways to increase 
the usefulness of the telephone in your home or office are listed below. Some 
of these you may know. Others may come as a welcome surprise—as some- 
thing you often have wished for without knowing it is so readily available. 


Extension Telephones. A great 
convenience in bedroom, kitchen and 
living-room. Make stair climbing un- 
necessary. Improve business efficiency 
in the office. Save many steps every day. 


Hand Telephones. Modern. Dis- 
tinctive in appearance. An attractive 
addition to any room. Leave one hand 
free to take notes while telephoning. 


Portable Telephones. Plug in the 
wall like a lamp. May be moved from 
one room to another as needed. 


Individual Lines. Cost little more 
than party line service. Assure addi- 
tional privacy. Your line is “busy” only 
when you use it. 


Intercommunicating Facilities. 
Provide for making calls from one part 
of the home or office to another or 
transferring of incoming calls without 
the aid of the central office operator. 


Save time and steps and lead to a quiet, 
smooth-running establishment. 


Additional Bell Signals. For use 
in noisy locations or where it is nec- 
essary to summon people from a dis- 
tance to answer the telephone. 


Additional Directory Listings. 
Enable friends to locate you even 
though the telephone is in the name of 
husband, brother or sister, or another 
relative. In addition to the firm’s name, 
your own can be shown. Direct busi- 
ness to you. The cost is small. 


Telephone Planning. The tele- 
phone company in your city will gladly 
assist you in planning the most conve- 
nient telephone facilities for your home 
or office. The services of telephone 
experts are at your disposal. 








Call the Business Office of your Bell Tele- 
phone Company for full information about 
any of the services listed above. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Vol. XXXII JANUARY, 1933 Number 1 
FOUR PAGES IN HISTORY 
ROGER SHAW 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1792 


LL is turmoil in revolutionary Paris. News has come 

that the haughty Duke of Brunswick, heading the armies 
of an Austro-Prussian coalition, is sweeping down on the vir- 
tually helpless city, with its New Idea. War has been in 
progress for five months, and Longwy and Verdun—forts 
extraordinary—have fallen before the Teutonic invasion. 
Nearer come the forces of privilege—and doom. 

Louis XVI and his Austrian wife have fled, to be recap- 
tured despite the expert coachmanship of Count Axel de 
Fersen. The king is prisoner of the people, who have sacked 
his Bastille and wrecked his Tuileries to the savage strains of 
their “Ca Ira.” Trousers, symbolic of revolt, are replacing 
the knee breeches of courtly feudalism—styles with a telling 
meaning. 

Jacobins—“Men of the Mountain”—are quarreling with 
Girondist opponents in the first throes of the class struggle. 
It will end in the Terror and in sharp-tongued Madame Gilo- 
tine—strumpet of Liberty. The Revolutionary Assembly has 
done away with monarchy and all such trumperies. More im- 
portant, two weeks later the feudal system is abolished. Thus 
is the work of a lynching, burning peasantry legalized; the 
countryman is won to the revolution; the great estates are 
subdivided. “Bread and Land!” 

The city communes have risen under Danton and Robes- 
pierre. The proletarian has united with the peasant. Red 
liberty caps are everywhere, and the men of Marseilles have 
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marched on Paris to aid the sans-culottes at the barricades. 
The red-white-blue of republican Holland is borrowed, turned 
vertical, into the tricolor. No time for foreign invasion! 

Marie Antoinette has called in her brother, Emperor Leo- 
pold of Austria, and his co-ruler, Frederick William of Prus- 
sia. They will restore legitimacy—putting these atheist scoun- 
drels in their places who dare to face a queen by the grace of 
God. Their general, old Brunswick, issues blood-curdling 
proclamations as he comes on. It is a bad time for rebels and 
commoners. Who shall defend the State? 

Carnot rallies the revolutionary mobs. (His grandson will 
be president of the Third Republic.) There remain remnants 
of the royal army, though their officers are with the noble 
émigrés across the Rhine. No officers for the White Coats? 
Jacobin doctrinaires, civilians well versed in the Rights of 
Man, will lead them! They lack tactics, but they have fervor. 
The peasants rally to save their new holdings—theirs after a 
thousand years of oppression. The sans-culottes come from 
their Paris barricades. Here march not soldiers, but the 
nation! 

Brunswick commands the finest soldiers in Europe—the 
Frederician regulars of Prussia, drilled to a machinelike pre- 
cision. Old Fritz is dead, but his soul is marching on. There 
is nothing to equal the Prussian rigidity. Automatons op- 
posed to human rabble. With the Prussians march the Aus- 
trian professionals, Croats and Magyars. Here is the age-old 
Deutschmeister Regiment Nummer Vier—pride of the Haps- 
burgs. Pomp and pageantry, order, discipline. The French 
Revolution is obviously over, as Goethe (who accompanies the 
troops) can plainly see. The camp of the Allies swarms with 
French émigrés of the most distinguished families. 

The forces meet at Valmy, west of the Argonne. There 
have been rains galore. The soil is sodden, chalky with a clay 
which clings and hampers. The French rabble has met with 
constant defeat before the regulars of Brunswick (who is the 
mildest of rulers within his own tiny principality) since that 
veteran crossed the frontier. But they will try again, as 
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Dumouriez and Kellermann form a junction upon a slight 
elevation. Nearby stands an historic mill—the Mill of Valmy. 
The French are discouraged, but not for long. “Ca Ira” runs 
down the motley line. 

Three-quarters of a mile distant stand the Allies, in per- 
fect formation. The Prussians, it is true, have been troubled 
with dysentery ; and they have marched far. But there are no 
stripped gears in such a military machine. Roar! Crash! 
An artillery duel is in progress; and wonder of wonders, the 
French guns are better served. That must be the technical 
skill of the leaderless French regulars. Their snuff-taking 
officers once flogged them mercilessly. They approve of the 
Revolution. The big guns die down gradually. A German 
mercenary troop, in the French service, breaks in route. They 
will live to fight another day—for higher wages perhaps. 
The rabble holds. 

Vorwaerts! The Prussian regulars deploy in long even 
lines, and begin their calmly methodical advance. Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp! On they come without a ripple or waver. 
The French open fire, but their aim is poor. The Fredericians 
are not suffering severely. The mud in the intervening hol- 
low is terrific. 

They have covered a quarter-mile, a half-mile. Then they 
halt uncertainly under a more withering fire. Mysteriously 
they pause, within an ace of victory. Then a second miracle. 
The Fredericians begin to retire—still in perfect order. They 
are tired, they have dysentery, the sticky clay has engulfed 
them as it would any perfectly attuned machine. The émigrés 
behind the Prussian lines are chagrined. The proletariat, vic- 
torious after a thousand years, still on its elevation, cheers 
lustily. The battle—decisive in the history of the world—is 
over. Perhaps eight hundred men—no more—have been lost 
on either side. 

Ten days later, without further action, Brunswick re- 
treats. The French do not press their advantage, but the soil 
of the Republic is soon completely evacuated. In the south, 
another revolutionary rabble defeats the Sardinians. The 
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mob has boldly faced regulars in open warfare. The French 
Revolution, with its priceless gains, is saved to mankind. 


OcToBER 22, 1919 


Reds and Whites are in the throes of the great civil war. 
The armies of the Russian Revolution are in combat on six- 
teen fronts, opposing the Czarists and their allies, the Allies. 
Nicholas II, along with his family, have been sent to unau- 
thorized deaths ; and mighty Lenin has already been wounded 
by the assassin Dora Kaplan. Her deed has loosed the Red 
Terror—the secret tribunal of the Cheka, whose chief Uritsky 
is wont to deal abruptly with counter-revolutionaries of any 
stripe. Eleven months have the Bolsheviks held power, with 
their initial program of “Militant Communism.” There is a 
food shortage, and the Cheka has been turned against prof- 
iteers as well as conspirators. 

Denikin, the White, operating from the south, is within 
two hundred miles of Moscow. The White Admiral Kolchak 
is threatening from Siberia. English, French, Japanese, 
Americans, Czechoslovaks, Balts are assisting in the counter- 
revolutionary fight. The Bolshevik leaders, with their train- 
ing in stoic exile, are still undaunted. 

And then Nikolai Nikolaevich Yudenich—‘slave driver 
of the Czar’”—begins a victorious advance on Leningrad, 
backed by a British fleet in the Gulf of Finland. His army of 
25,000 is composed of aristocratic ex-officers, elaborately 
armed and uniformed by England, flanked by the friendly 
Finns and Estonians. Yudenich has, too, British tanks! He 
will restore the Czardom! 

Luga, Krasnoye Syelo, Gatchina are occupied in gradual 
succession by the oncoming Whites. They are within sight 
of the spires of Leningrad. Lenin councils that the city be 
abandoned, but Trotsky insists on its retention since the road 
south to Moscow would then be open. (Trotsky, the little East 
Side editor and pamphleteer, is now commissar for war and 
invaluable.) Lenin agrees. 

The Seventh Red Army holds Leningrad. It is stale and 
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demoralized, despite the addition of Bashkir cavalry divisions. 
It fears the relentless Yudenich. But Trotsky rallies the 
workers—the trade unionists—and women serve the machine 
guns. The streets are barricaded until southern Leningrad 
becomes a near-fortress. The workmen are adepts at street 
fighting. A Red rifle regiment flees, and Trotsky rallies them 
on a spirited horse to which he is ill-accustomed ! 

Communists—loyal members of the party—are added to 
each unit to stiffen morale. The military schools send up their 
cadets. The Reds are stationed along the heights of Pulkovo. 
The Kronstadt sailors are there, though their officers are with 
the Whites. Most determined of all are the embattled city 
proletarians. 

The British tanks advance, lumbering along with a studied 
assurance. Have they not broken the Hindenburg Line a 
year previously, despite the uttermost efforts of defending 
Stosstruppen? But what is this? The workers advance with 
revolvers in the face of the dreaded monsters. They storm 
the tanks ; they push forward in an irrestible flood; they force 
back Yudenich. For days the battle rages. A tank driver 
mutters to his mate: “Gawd, Bill! Wish we was back in Bir- 
ming’m. These Russkies!” 

Finland and Estonia, threatening Red Leningrad like a 
pair of vengeful pincers, decide to preserve their neutrality in 
the light of current events. Yudenich is forced over the 
Estonian frontier, where the remnants of his Whites are dis- 
armed and disbanded. It is the beginning of the end. For at 
Leningrad the Russian Revolution—and its unique dictator- 
ship of the proletariat—have been snatched from dissolution 
for the verdict of history. 


Marcu 13, 1920 


The young German Republic, whose Weimar Constitution 
dates back but seven months, is in mortal danger from the 
forces of reaction. Wolfgang Kapp and General von Luett- 
witz, ardent monarchists, have occupied Berlin at the head of a 
volunteer army whose leader is the sinister Captain Ehrhardt. 
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The chiefs of the Republic—President Ebert, Chancellor 
Bauer, Gustav Noske—have fled to Dresden, and thence to 
Stuttgart. 

In the preceding summer, the Republic has signed an ig- 
nominious Treaty of Versailles to which it fell heir—a fatal 
heritage. The inflation and French invasion of the Ruhr are 
yet to come. The Kaiser is safely perched in Holland, but a 
thousand vexations (foreign and domestic) are capitalized by 
warring factions in endless internal disorders. 

Wolfgang Kapp, born in New York of Junker antecedents, 
has been an agricultural expert and super-patriot under the 
Empire. He now proclaims himself chancellor, in place of the 
departed trade-unionist, Bauer. Luettwitz is “appointed” 
war minister, and reaction is again in the saddle. Government 
buildings are occupied. Another revolution is nipped in its 
infancy! Kapp rests his case upon the bayonets of his veteran 
front-line fighters, who have served strenuous years in the 
Baltic provinces against the Letts and Bolsheviks. They are 
magnificent specimens of the doughty genus Feldgrau. 

The republican officials have a labor background. They 
have an inspiration. As they depart before the advent of Kapp, 
they scorn the military resistance which Kapp could under- 
stand and deal with. Instead, they summon the workers of Ber- 
lin (class-conscious and well organized) to a general strike— 
heretofore the bete noir of all governments. The strike be- 
comes a weapon of legitimate defense. Once more the prole- 
tariat faces a disciplined soldiery. 

Kapp orders the “Red Helots” back to work. Labor laughs 
silently. Perfect order prevails as the strike begins. . . . City 
lighting fails, plunging the streets into pitchy blackness. Tele- 
graph and telephone communication with the outside world, 
dislocated, isolate the capital. Railroads cease to run, and 
another all-important link is severed as the workmen grimly 
persist. Kapp’s veterans shed a little blood, and the mass 
movement is thereby intensified. Nurses begin to leave the 
hospitals. Factories and banks close. Shops close their doors 
and barricade their windows. There is a shortage of food- 
stuffs—and still the strike goes on. ... 
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Kapp is growing restless. Berlin has become a desert 
island upon which he and the Baltic veterans have become 
marooned. There is no outside word from the Reich. If 
these workers would only attack his soldiers, he could easily 
defeat them. Perhaps. But they will not fight. They only 
strike. It is too much, and in four days the monarchists are 
driven from Berlin by a city proletariat which wields its eco- 
nomic weapon with deadly skill. The republican government 
returns, and the ill-fated Kapp flees to Sweden in disgrace. 


NoveEMBER 8, 1932 


America is in the throes of the nation’s worst depression. 
Twelve million workers—nearly a third of her job-holders— 
are out of employment, to the tragic accompaniment of bread- 
lines and privation. Relief is inadequate and in many circles 
there is vociferous demand for the dole, as practised in other 
industrial countries. 

The miserable Bonus Army has marched to Washington, 
to meet riots and death in the heat of the summer months. 
The ringing words of kindly Father Cox have stressed the 
emergency. Inthe homes of the well-to-do there is complacent 
talk of revolution—‘“parlor terrorism.” Not so in the slums 
of the down-and-outs. Too desperate to entertain the romance 
of revolt, they yet believe in rugged American individualism 
when many plutocrats have turned to Marx. 

Franklin Roosevelt has called to the forgotten man in 
memorable words. To many, deep in despair, his words come 
as the message of a Messiah who offers a promised land. 
Severely criticized by those fearful of the class struggle, the 
New York governor can well afford to sound again this trum- 
pet call of hope. The voters—the forgotten men and their for- 
gotten women—go quietly to the polls. Ballots, not bullets, 
is their own American way. 

Since Jefferson humbled an arrogant Federalism in 1800, 
perhaps, there has been no such landslide. Forty-two states 
to six, 472 electors to fifty-nine. A plurality of close to seven 
millions. The forgotten have pronounced against depression, 
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against unemployment, against breadlines—for better or for 
worse. The muskets of Valmy, the machine-guns of Lenin- 
grad, the passive resistance of Berlin, the votes of America, 
are instruments. Eras and tactics come and go, circumstances 
vary, but the basic elements of human need remain constant. 
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GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
A PERSONAL SKETCH 
DALE WARREN 


HE paradox of Gamaliel Bradford’s life and work lies in 

the fact that he was a failure at the thing he wanted to do 
and a success at the task he assigned himself when this failure 
finally became apparent. At the time of his death, in April, 
1932, he was universally regarded as one of the leading bio- 
graphical writers ever produced in America. “Dean of Ameri- 
can biographers” was the phrase frequently repeated in the 
notices, yet this field of activity was to Bradford but second 
choice. His ambition was to be, not an interpretative or reflec- 
tive, but a creative writer. Yet this was not generally known, 
for Bradford, like the good Yankee he was, uncomplainingly 
kept this frustration to himself, and only once—in an anony- 
mous magazine article—told the very human story in full and 
unabashed detail. 

“When I was thirteen or fourteen years old,” he confessed, 
“and wrote my first tragedy, I began to conceive the dream of 
rivaling Shakespeare and I never relinquished it. And the 
passion is again reflected in my youthful journal, at the age of 
nineteen, crude, immature, and cheerfully, or tragically, sopho- 
moric, but stamped with genuine feeling: ‘I have staked my 
life upon one desire, one effort, one passion. It is no fleeting 
whim, born of the hour, no butterfly fancy, or ambitious 
dream, such as every youth of intellect and taste must know. 
It is a matter of life and death with me. It has become a pas- 
sion round which all else must revolve, and with which my 
heart beats or breaks. It seems as if such intense, overpower- 
ing desire, such constant labor as mine could not fail to achieve 
their object. I do not know; but this I do know, that if I 
cannot be a great poet, I shall commit suicide, or die in a 
madhouse.’ ” 

Poetry, fiction, and drama vied for first place with Brad- 
ford during the early part of his life. He wrote some two 


[9] 
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thousand poems, only a scattering of which appeared in print, 
and, as he was the first to admit, came far from making him 
the “great poet” of his desire. Three of his novels were pub- 
lished, but created little stir. “I have in my drawer,” he ad- 
mitted, “fifteen plays, only one of which ever struggled into 
print, at my expense, while not one of them has ever come 
within speaking distance of the stage. But to me the fascina- 
tion of such work is irresistible. Never have I known more 
delightful hours than those when, ten years ago, I poured my 
whole soul into the production of a five-act comedy in verse. 
..- The plague of literature is upon me and I have fallen 
back into the very worst stages of play-dreaming and play- 
planning. It fascinates me like drink. I can’t get away from 
ge 

What happened, then, to divert Bradford’s energies into 
another channel? In one way, this change was compensatory; 
in another it was inevitable. We must go back still farther. 

Ill health was his lifelong companion, dogging his footsteps 
almost without surcease. His father, had therefore, to give 
up hope that this brilliant son would be his successor in busi- 
ness and public affairs. Tradition decreed that the younger 
Gamaliel should be educated, if not in the schools and colleges 
of the day, then at least by private tutors and travel abroad. 
After considerable preparation Harvard was attempted, but 
had to be abandoned after the first few weeks. Many another 
youth so situated, might have settled back into a life of ease 
and indifference, using his invalidism as an excuse to dodge 
mental as well as physical exertion. But to Bradford, it opened 
doors which certainly would have been closed to him had Na- 
ture equipped him to take his place in civic affairs in a manner 
befitting a straight descendant of Governor Bradford of the 
Plymouth Colony. It gave him opportunity not only for read- 
ing and study along the lines of his own choosing but also 
leisure for the creative writing which he then regarded as his 
life work. “I educated myself,” he said, “by vast, vague, 
utterly erratic reading. As I used to put it, not unfairly, I 
was educated by ill health and a vagrant imagination.” Thus, 
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thrown back upon his own resources, he lived for the greater 
part of a century at his boyhood home in Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, courageously playing a lone hand against the 
formidable adversaries, sickness and discouragement. As the 
years went on, it is not strange that he gradually shifted to the 
portraits and biographical studies with which his name is per- 
manently linked. Such was their reception that he eventually 
gave the major part of his time and thought to this new field of 
endeavor, never forgetting, however, the prior claims of purely 
imaginative literature on his spirit. 

I do not mean to imply that Bradford’s heart was not in his 
work. He hada scholar’s detachment, an historian’s zeal, and 
above all a deep underlying interest in other men’s lives. His 
isolation served to sharpen his sensibilities and arouse his 
curiosities to an extent seldom felt by those ground down by 
the routine and unrelenting demands of what we call the 
active life. Otherwise he could not have written: “I have 
vainly tried to make up for my handicaps by asserting, by 
believing, as in a certain sense I do, that any one life is the 
epitome of all lives, and that in one’s own soul one can find 
and study and reproduce the essence of humanity as it affects 
and constitutes all the men and women who ever lived. This 
sense of human affinity and kinship is rich in suggestion and 
possibility. It has been the basis of all that is of any enduring 
value or significance in my work.” This conviction is de- 
veloped at greater length in one of his more recent books, 
Life and I, to which he gave the provocative subtitle, “An 
Autobiography of Humanity.” 

Although his time was relatively free from intrusions and 
outside distractions, he was never able to work steadily or with 
any degree of regularity. I remember his telling me, the first 
time I saw him, that he had never been able to work more 
than two or three hours a day, often less, but that he stuck to 
this program with resolute persistence, allowing no temporary 
indisposition or spiritual reluctance to keep him from his desk 
when the proper time came for approaching it. “There were 
years,” he told me, “when a prostrating aural vertigo, like 
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that of Dean Swift, made it dangerous to leave the bed at all, 
and I hardly dared imprison myself under the typewriter for 
fear of getting caught and cramped in an intolerable position 
for hours. There were years when nervous fatigue and in- 
somnia seemed to make all intellectual effort out of the ques- 
tion, and when fifteen or twenty minutes a day of actual writ- 
ing was the most I could accomplish.” Notwithstanding, he 
managed to build up a list of books which his characteristic 
modesty described as “fairly respectable from the point of 
view of mere quantity.” Towards the end of his life he 
wrote: “The unconquerable, ineradicable, imperishable in- 
stinct persists through every difficulty and every obstacle to 
the end. It is simply the incorrigible impulse to fling out 
against the encroaching darkness of oblivion the splendid ges- 
ture of life, which probably is all there is of life and always 
will be.” 

It is all the more amazing when you realize that he worked 
without the help of a secretary. As much of his time was spent 
in bed, his typewriter was fitted to a narrow table with wheels 
so that it could be used while he was leaning back on the pil- 
lows without his having to support its weight. His manuscripts 
were all typed with his own hand, and no publisher ever re- 
ceived a neater or more attractive page. And what the pub- 
lisher saw was usually a first draft, as Bradford assembled his 
material and composed his sentences in his mind, wrote 
directly on the typewriter, and seldom revised or corrected. In 
addition, he kept a daily journal and conducted a voluminous 
correspondence, keeping carbon copies of each letter, and filing 
all matter with such efficiency and dispatch that he could put 
his hands on any document at a moment’s notice. 

The bulk of his correspondence was with men whose faces 
he had never seen, so that many of his friendships were liter- 
ary friendships in the strictest sense. Sometimes he would 
correspond for years with a writer before his correspondent 
was able to pay him a personal visit. Then would take place 
one of those rare and rewarding meetings to be treasured in 
the years to come. Among the frequent visitors were Bliss 
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Perry, Edward Arlington Robinson, M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
Judge Grant, and others of the New England group with 
whom he maintained a close association. No one could know 
Gamaliel Bradford without being impressed with his genuine 
interest in what the other man was doing and thinking. 
Newspaper men, Wellesley students, fellow biographers, and 
those who saw him casually from time to time, all tell the same 
story. Bradford was in each case the interviewer, not the 
interviewed. He was in every way the reverse of the egoist. 
His wide reading was by no means confined to reference 
works or historical texts. All that was contemporary excited 
him. He had, like Havelock Ellis, that rare spiritual asset, 
perennial youth. 

It is certain that if he had been a success at his own early 
chosen work, his sympathies and understanding would have 
been less profound. He came to appreciate the quality of 
ambition, the nature of fame, and the sting of failure. Per- 
ceiving the basic kinship of humanity, he approached the great 
figures of history as if he were saying: “They were men. I 
am alsoaman. There is no essential difference between us.” 
If they had been dominated by ambition, he likewise had 
known ambition; if they had made mistakes, he too had made 
mistakes; if they had surmounted obstacles, he also had 
learned how to fight. “In all the limitless universe,” he be- 
lieved, “there is one thing that supremely interests us—our- 
selves, just youandI. Biography is the study of you and me. 
We are interested in great men ‘as God made them,’ because 
he made us in the same way. We watch and dissect and 
analyze their weakness and their mistakes, their failures and 
their frailty, because we know there is just such frailty in our- 
selves, and when we find that God made them with magnificent 
power, we are exalted with the hope that somewhere in us 
also lies at least the germ of a power as splendidly creative as 
theirs.” 

When Lee the American was published in 1912, Bradford 
came into his own—after more than thirty years of writing. 
The sails were at last set and the ship plowed steadily ahead. 
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Confederate Portraits appeared in 1914 and Union Portraits 
two years later. In addition to Lee the American, the full- 
length biographies are Darwin, Dwight L. Moody, and The 
Soul of Samuel Pepys. The other volumes dealing with 
groups of characters are Portraits of Women, Portraits of 
American Women, American Portraits, A Naturalist of Souls, 
Damaged Souls, Bare Souls, Wives, As God Made Them, 
Daughters of Eve, The Quick and the Dead, Saints and Sin- 
ners, and Biography and the Human Heart. Summary shows 
that Bradford’s books deal with no less than a hundred and 
fourteen men and women, contrasting as vividly as Daniel 
Webster and Sarah Bernhardt, Henry Clay and Casanova, 
Calvin Coolidge and John Keats. As the complete list, just 
tabulated, has not previously been published, it is appended for 
the convenience of Bradford students at the end of this article. 
The characters are listed alphabetically, with the titles of the 
books in which their portraits appear, together with the year 
of publication. 

Despite using the expression in his titles, Bradford be- 
lieved, as he noted in one of his prefaces, that the word “por- 
traits” was unsatisfactory: “Analogies between different arts 
are always misleading and this particular analogy is partic- 
ularly objectionable. Critics, otherwise kindly, have urged 
that a portrait takes a man only at one special moment of his 
life and may therefore be quite untrue to the larger lines of his 
character. This is perfectly just, and the word ‘psycho- 
graphs’ should be substituted for ‘portraits.’ Psychography 
aims at precisely the opposite of photography. It seeks to 
extricate from the fleeting, shifting, many-colored tissue of a 
man’s long life those habits of action, usually known as quali- 
ties of character, which are the slow product of inheritance 
and training, and which, once formed at a comparatively early 
age, usually alter little and that only by imperceptible degrees. 
The art of psychography is to disentangle these habits from 
the immaterial, inessential matter of biography, to illustrate 
them by touches of speech and action that are significant and 
by those only, and thus to burn them into the attention of the 
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reader, not by any means as a final or unchangeable verdict, 
but as something that cannot be changed without vigorous 
thinking on the part of the reader himself.” 

Bradford did not attempt to rewrite history. Neither 
did he desire to whitewash or “debunk” its makers. His pre- 
occupation was with the souls of human beings and his aim 
to dissect them with the scientific precision of a surgeon, that 
men might thus learn more of the essential qualities which 
repeat themselves with but slight variation. He was not con- 
cerned with externals, or events per se, but rather with the 
mainsprings of action and the motives behind performance. 
Preferring to let the facts, once unraveled, speak for them- 
selves, he did not have recourse to the satire or irony which 
Strachey made peculiarly his own. If Bradford had written a 
study of Queen Victoria, the contrast would have been even 
more marked. 

Gamaliel Bradford, the biographer, is now well known. 
Gamaliel Bradford, the man, however, is known but obliquely 
through his depiction of the lives of others. But the future 
promises two books which cannot be classified along with the 
others. They are his Journals and his Autobiography, and 
publication is imminent. Until they appear, any judgment 
of his contribution either to life or to letters must be incom- 
plete. It is not inconceivable that the next generation may 
assign him to the niche that holds Rousseau, Amiel and 
Henry Adams. 
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STATE POLITICS AND NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


W. T. LAPRADE 


VERY quadrennium sees a renewal of the hopes of re- 

formers that somehow a party will be organized which 
will speak in unison on national issues. These hopes are ever 
disappointed. Perhaps it is a characteristic of reformers to 
ignore obstacles in their path, else they might see that the 
existing parties were shaped by and are adjusted to the cir- 
cumstances of the politics enabling them to flourish. How- 
ever, a persistent tendency to add to the functions of the fed- 
eral government makes it well to bear in mind the reasons why 
there is so little correlation in the national government of the 
United States between the exercise of power and the machin- 
ery for expressing the public will. 

The truth is, while the prestige and functions of the fed- 
eral government have tended to increase since its establish- 
ment, the nation as a unit has never been effectively organized 
for politics. Leaders in presidential campaigns have tried 
to create an illusion that the parties of the day had a national 
scope, and historians of politics have helped to perpetuate this 
notion. But at every turn since the beginning observers have 
lamented the emptiness of current party names and the lack 
of common policies or convictions save a desire to elect the 
ticket of the year. Without further lamenting this fact, let 
us consider whether it is not an inherent condition due to the 
structure of the body politic rather than a disease it will be 
possible to remedy. 

When office is obtained by the suffrage of the people, polit- 
ical parties are apt to be organized and led by those who are 
or aspire to be candidates for office. Active participation by 
others is sporadic and uncertain. These leaders naturally 
adapt their activities to the units in which the suffrage is exer- 
cised. Consequently, there are in the United States effective 
city, county, and state organizations. The structure of the 
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national parties, on the other hand, is cumbersome and super- 
ficial, since there is no occasion to vote with the nation as the 
unit. 

The only officials whose election gives a pretence of unity 
to national politics are the President and Vice-President. They 
are chosen only once in four years. A President is by custom 
his own successor for a second campaign and is then discarded 
as the party leader. An unsuccessful candidate may not have 
the courtesy of a second nomination. The difficulties involved 
in selecting a candidate and the role he is expected to play help 
to make a second trial normal for one who is elected and to 
disqualify for a second nomination one who fails. 

There is in fact little ground for the assumption, even in 
the choice of a President and Vice-President, that the nation 
acts as a unit. From the time when the first candidates begin 
to be advertised by their friends and delegates chosen to the 
nominating conventions until the last vote is counted the ma- 
chinery, used only once in four years, creaks audibly. Elab- 
orate noise and no end of ballyhoo are necessary to make plausi- 
ble the feeling that something is being done on a national 
scale. Even so, one has to look only a little beneath this arti- 
ficial pother to see that besides the noise the only thing accom- 
plished on that scale is the counting of the electoral votes, 
which takes place in Washington weeks after the campaign is 
over and the result known. So little importance is attached to 
this event that it may not be accorded space on the front page 
of the newspapers. 

Even these votes are actually cast at the capitals of the 
several states. The electors are state politicians, accorded this 
slight honor in lieu of more substantial reward. The state is 
the unit in their election. True they are by custom required 
to vote for candidates designated by the party in whose name 
they are elected. But in the nominating conventions which 
select these candidates, better than almost anywhere else, wy 
be seen the incoherence of the national parties. 

These conventions are in reality assemblies of state and 
local politicians brought together under the auspices of a tra- 
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ditional party name to choose candidates and agree on a plat- 
form that will give as much help and do as little harm as may 
be in winning local contests. Delegates are sent to the national 
conventions because of their success in local politics; they act 
as delegates with primary regard to local conditions. National 
platforms usually speak in vague and general terms on dis- 
puted questions, because leaders in one state or section are apt 
not to agree with those in another, making it imprudent to say 
anything positive. Even the candidates may not be aggres- 
sive leaders; a colorless man able to get himself widely adver- 
tised is preferred. 

To state the matter another way, there are no national 
parties in the United States because there are no officials 
elected by a popular vote with the nation as the unit. There 
are numerous officials elected to serve the state or its subdivi- 
sions. For that reason the substantial parts of the party or- 
ganizations are wholly within the bounds of the several states. 
Each state for the major parties has its own precedents, tra- 
ditions, and leadership, more potent even in national elections 
than any thing pertaining to the country as a whole. Usually 
the state organization of a dominant party can carry its con- 
stituency for the presidential electors of its party also. But 
its first consideration is always the local campaign. It will be 
recalled that where state elections were held in 1928 in the 
Southern states lost to Smith, the Democrats elected a ma- 
jority of their local candidates. As a rule, so-called national 
questions are not decisive factors. Extraordinary circum- 
stances are necessary to enable them to make an appeal suffi- 
cient to turn the tide against the local party. 

The membership of the national conventions reveals fur- 
ther the local basis of party control. From most of the South- 
ern states delegates to the Republican convention are federal 
officeholders or candidates for appointment to these places. 
Republicans succeed so seldom locally in these states that the 
party is held together in them chiefly by the prospect of offices 
under the national government. In some of the Northern 
states Democrats as seldom win state offices, and have their 
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chief strongholds in the municipal organizations in populous 
cities. 

Members of Congress are as provincial in their loyalties 
and habits of thought as other local politicians. Except the 
presiding officer of the Senate, provided for in the Constitu- 
tion, no member sits in either house for a constituency that 
cuts across state lines. More often than not, one of the sen- 
ators is the recognized leader of his party in his state, out- 
ranking the governor in local prestige. Members of the House 
of Representatives are still in the stage of apprenticeship, 
awaiting their turn as governor or senator, if it is to be their 
fortune to attain to these higher seats. 

The central committeemen for the national parties, who 
give the national organization of the party any substance it 
has, represent these local groups. That little is expected of the 
national organization is evident from the custom of per- 
mitting the presidential candidate in each campaign to select 
the party chairman and to make any other changes in the 
purely national machinery at will. But he is powerless to 
determine the composition of the national committee, which 
abides after the campaign is lost or won to bear witness that 
effective political leadership is in the hands of those who 
achieve it in their parties in the several states. Recent hap- 
penings in one of the national parties emphasize the point. Mr. 
Raskob in the interim between presidential campaigns, with- 
out hindrance from the national committee, set up under Mr. 
Shouse to promote the interests of the party an organization 
which he apparently hoped might be permanent and which 
seems to have labored with good effect. No sooner was Mr. 
Roosevelt the nominee, however, than Messrs. Raskob and 
Shouse were both out of the picture, as Mr. Roosevelt and his 
chairman would have been four years later had they not won 
their campaign. 

Having bet on the candidate of the year to win, the real 
leaders of the party in the states accede to his wishes in purely 
national concerns. A successful national campaign facilitates 
a local victory and provides additional spoils of office. An un- 
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successful national campaign usually calls for another candi- 
date four years later, who is accorded the same freedom in the 
hope of better luck. Meantime, the party is held together by 
those who win state or other local elections. 

Since the President is nominated and elected largely by 
the organizations of state politicians, these custodians of 
power claim a large voice in the distribution of federal offices 
when the party wins. They are the better able to make good 
their claim to this privilege owing to the necessity that presi- 
dential appointments be confirmed by the Senate, a power ex- 
tended by custom to allow a senator to veto an appointment he 
regards as obnoxious. By this means, local leaders make ready 
for the next campaigns, and local campaigns are more fre- 
quent than those in which the presidency is at stake. 

In order to win state and local elections, including those 
for presidential electors, senators, and members of the House 
of Representatives, state leaders have to attend to the wishes 
of those who think in terms of counties, cities, or lesser units. 
Every successful state leader keeps in intimate contact with 
local lieutenants. He is a power in the state only as long as 
he retains the codperation of local pundits, who in turn usual- 
ly depend upon the favor of the people in their localities to 
afford them daily bread. 

Clearly then, the state is the effective unit in our politics. 
In the several states power is won, whether it is exercised on 
a local or a national scale. The history of a single presiden- 
tial campaign involves an account of the campaign in each 
of the several states. It is almost never written thus, partly 
because the labor would be so great as to deter most historians 
and partly because the historian himself is deceived by the 
noise made on a national scale and overlooks what is really 
going on. 

The best candidate for President is usually a man with 
an established reputation, who will keep largely to his own 
front porch, speaking but seldom, and then in terms suscepti- 
ble of interpretation by leaders in each state to suit their local 
needs. The famous statement on prohibition by Mr. Hoover 
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in 1928 illustrates the attitude a good presidential candidate 
adopts on contentious questions. 

Those who write party platforms know better than to take 
the advice of well-meaning amateurs that they speak briefly 
and explicitly on the questions of the day. They rather covet 
phrases which as many as possible of the assembled local lead- 
ers can take as voicing what they feel to be the prevalent mood 
in their several states. Only when he is chosen to lead a for- 
lorn hope should the candidate have pronounced views and an 
aggressive character. But politicians avoid as often as may 
be a contest that has the appearance of a forlorn hope. 

By a curious paradox, though the state is the unit in the 
organization of politics in the United States, including such 
national politics as exists, the government is conducted on a 
national scale. Power obtained in the states severally is exer- 
cised over the whole country. Representatives sitting in Con- 
gress for the states or districts in them legislate for the nation. 
But each is responsible for his power only to a small fraction 
of those over whom he exercises it. And there are no national 
parties, such as exist in England for example, to guide his 
action. It boots little to say that he ought to think in terms 
of the country at large. It is human nature for him to think 
first of those whose suffrage he seeks and of leaders who have 
influence with them. 

Even when he legislates in general terms he thinks locally 
if there is a local aspect to the question in hand, and most na- 
tional acts have local applications. If it is a proposal to erect 
needed public buildings, each senator thinks first of his own 
state; each representative, of his district. If there are rivers 
to be improved, harbors to be dredged, industries to be pro- 
tected, roads to be built, the inevitable reaction of the average 
member of Congress is the same. A man who cultivates an 
attitude superior to the average human nature of his col- 
leagues is usually replaced by one more skilled in playing the 
game. ; 

When, as in the case of the recent acts designed to afford 
financial relief, the Congress finds it expedient to make grants 
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in general terms without the detailed specifications usual in 
appropriation bills, after the legislation is approved by the 
President, the several members of Congress straightway be- 
come more energetic in obtaining shares for their constitu- 
encies than they were in promoting the legislation in the first 
place. Indeed, when federal funds are to be apportioned or 
federal offices established, even those members of Congress 
opposed to the legislation as a national policy exert themselves 
to make sure that their constituencies have a due share of the 
national favors. The place least likely to secure adequate 
appropriations for public buildings is, curiously enough, the 
capital of the nation, where they are most needed. No senator 
or representative sits for Washington. 

A member of Congress is little deterred by derogatory 
epithets, such as “log-rolling” and “pork barrel.” Experience 
teaches him that an appropriation is needed for the building, 
river, harbor, or what not in his constituency. The editor or 
other citizen readiest to condemn the public-building bill of 
the year as a “pork barrel” as likely as not will be a prominent 
member of the committee seeking a postoffice for his home 
town. The waste most lamented is apt to be that which takes 
place in another state. The legislation emerging under these 
circumstances is in the nature of a compromise, which takes 
care of a sufficient number of constituencies to procure its 
passage. 

Granted that this is an unwholesome condition, it is not 
easy to suggest a remedy. Perhaps none will be effective with- 
out a revolutionary change in the political structure. As long 
as the power exercised through the national government is 
obtained by local appeals and organizations, a representative 
in Congress will probably act with primary regard for what 
he feels to be the wishes of his constituents. This prevailing 
tendency to respond to local feelings may bring a member of 
Congress into disagreement with a President who is a mem- 
ber of his own party. But when the choice is between oppos- 
ing the President and acting contrary to the feelings of his 
constituents, a member of the legislature does not hesitate. 
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The President, on the other hand, chosen by a combination 
of state organizations usually in different sections of the coun- 
try, is disposed to think ever of the nation as a whole. The 
constitutional provisions and statutes by which he is endowed 
with power are expressed in general terms. The jurisdictions 
and duties of the departments and bureaus responsible to him 
extend throughout the land. In the exercise of his extensive 
powers he is not often concerned with the state as a unit. Thus 
there is a wide gulf between the habits of thought of the Presi- 
dent and his subordinates in their exercise of power and the 
members of Congress in the performance of their duties. 

A recognition of this fact, perhaps unconscious, is evi- 
dent in the precise care with which the Congress specifies the 
place and purpose of each item of expenditure when appro- 
priating public funds. Vested with discretion, the President 
and his subordinates would seldom follow the detailed instruc- 
tions imposed by the legislature. An examination usually dis- 
closes that the fundamental element in the different attitudes 
of the President and the Congress is that one habitually thinks 
in national, the other in local terms. 

Nevertheless, when the Congress wishes to act for the 
country at large, circumstances dictate that the President be 
endowed with power necessary to do its will. And when con- 
flicting local interests are not evident, members of Congress 
themselves are not averse to thinking in terms of the nation. 
Especially in a time of war or other crisis transcending local 
questions, the legislature may proceed to the point of audacity 
in confiding to the executive both power and money. Machin- 
ery improvised on these occasions may become intrenched as a 
customary part of the national government, a vested interest 
with local applications which Congress later hesitates to de- 
stroy. Thus in spite of a suspicion amounting at times almost 
to open hostility, the Congress has gradually extended the 
functions of the national government, expanded its activities, 
and enhanced its powers. The fact that the officers and em- 
ployees of this growing organization think in terms of a differ- 
ent political unit from that habitually in the minds of a mem- 
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ber of Congress has thus made it increasingly difficult for the 
executive and legislative departments to maintain complete 
harmony. 

The powers of the executive are so extensive that a Presi- 
dent skilled in politics has little trouble, especially in the earlier 
years of his first term, in exerting much influence on members 
of Congress in his own party. This influence rests in part 
on the desire of the member of Congress to obtain federal 
appointments for friends and lieutenants in his constituency. 
He desires also to capitalize the prestige of the President to 
add to his own strength. In both cases, it will be seen, the 
ties binding him to the President have local roots. As the 
term of the President wanes, after the local appointments have 
been made, the member of Congress the more readily dissents 
from the presidential wish. 

The leadership in Congress is usually not of a character to 
rival the President in attracting public attention. The vast 
and unique powers of his office give the President the advan- 
tage to begin with. Then the chairmanships of the important 
committees in both houses by custom fall to those who, having 
respectable ability, have also attained seniority in length of 
service. Manifestly the members having the longest consecu- 
tive terms are from constituencies in which the parties they 
represent have weak opposition. Consequently senators and 
representatives whose political mettle is habitually tried by 
close contests are least likely to remain in Congress long 
enough to win the higher prizes of leadership in its houses. 
Moreover, from any constituency, the type of man kept in 
Congress for a long period is unlikely to have a positive char- 
acter. Quiet ability for conciliation and intrigue is better 
calculated to hold at bay ambitious rivals within the dominant 
party. 

Leaders of this sort, whose followers habitually fix their 
thoughts on the localities which are the sources of their power 
and from which most of their hopes of further advancement 
derive, cannot speak with force. Only when challenged by 
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overwhelming circumstances do they forget their usual moods 
of thought and draw together in one mind to serve a common 
cause. On these occasions they are more likely to respond to 
the leadership of the President than to find it among their own 
number. Indeed the easiest way for a congressional leader 
to attract attention to himself is either to become a mouthpiece 
for the President or, better, to dissent sharply from him when 
there is difference of opinion concerning the expediency of 
the President’s views. 

This, however, is but to share for a day the President’s 
place in the spotlight. If the Congress wishes to serve the 
country either as a whole or as an aggregation of constituencies 
it has no recourse but to endow the executive with means and 
power. Its efforts to promote the welfare or advantage of its 
constituencies thus work to the advantage of the President. 
Every department, bureau, or commission it authorizes be- 
comes in his hands a means of exerting further pressure on 
Congress by mobilizing the public at large. This tendency 
has now reached a stage when the government is thought to 
consist chiefly of the President and the extensive machine 
under his leadership. A session of Congress is tolerated as a 
necessary evil and regarded as almost a hindrance in the con- 
duct of affairs. 

Under these circumstances, the member of Congress in 
self-defence is the more zealous to keep in repair political 
fences in his constituency and is correspondingly hesitant to 
risk his fate on a national cause that may imperil his election. 
He is more likely, in his efforts to conserve the local situation, 
to contribute to impairing the efficiency and increasing the- 
waste in the national government. One way of doing this is 
to make sure that the executive is denied discretion in the 
appropriation bills to withhold expenditures from local con- 
stituencies, whether needed or not. 

This lack of correlation between politics and government 
in the United States tends to increase. The choice of a presi- 
dential candidate is largely a matter of accident or expediency. 
He is selected with a primary view to his qualities as a candi- 
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date rather than to his qualifications for the office. As 
already suggested, he is chosen by state leaders who cooper- 
ate for no other purpose, and for this only once in four years. 
Being primarily state politicians, they naturally favor a candi- 
date who seems for the moment likely to add as much strength 
and to do as little harm as may be in their local contests. 

If perchance their choice is elected, it transpires that they 
have unwittingly created a sort of divinity and endowed him 
for the space of four or eight years with a vast power he may 
or may not disclose a fitness to use. In any case, the army of 
subordinates responsible to him, who exercise power in his 
name, cooperate to defend his place among the national dei- 
ties. His creators are more often obliged to beg than able 
to demand favors at his hands. Local leaders are thus moved 
to cherish the prerogatives they retain, while watching help- 
lessly the secure power of an idol largely the fruit of their 
own labors. If it is an evil, it is not one they know how to 
remedy. 

The Civil War settled by force the question long debated, 
whether the power of the nation was superior to that of the 
several states. The generations since have seen the federal 
government extend its reach to include one function after 
another, which the states were in any case probably unsuited to 
perform. There is little prospect that the powers of the states 
will ever increase at the expense of that of the national gov- 
ernment. It is a vital question, therefore, whether it is pos- 
sible to devise a political structure built on a national scale 
and coordinated with the government, which seems at pres- 
ent in some respects irresponsible. 

The need for such a political organization would seem to 
be greater in view of the extension of important aspects of 
economic and social life to include activities in a number of 
states. The railroads, many industrial and mercantile enter- 
prises, and the stronger labor unions are cases in point. The 
local units of these organizations have a legitimate and natural 
influence with the political leaders of the vicinage, which the 
national organizations are able to coordinate and consolidate. 
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Sometimes, therefore, these enterprises, where their interests 
are concerned, seem to carry a weight in Congress sufficient to 
break the superficial ties of loyalty to national parties. There 
need be no assumption of gross corruption to recognize this 
as an unwholesome political circumstance. 

Considerations such as these suggest the imprudence of 
adopting too hastily the numerous proposals for economic and 
social planning called forth by the current depression in as far 
as they require implementing by the national government. 
Until there is an organization of national politics making 
reasonably sure an abler leadership in the federal government 
and a more effective expression of the public will on a national 
scale it would seem hazardous to add more than is necessary 
to the powers to be exercised from Washington. 

Whether such a reorganization of politics is practicable is 
another and different question. Habits of action and tradi- 
tions of thought which are the fruits of a century and a half 
of custom and growth are not easy to uproot. It might be as 
difficult to replace them with others more likely to serve the 
desired ends. Revolutions are not readily accomplished, have 
a tendency to become unmanageable after they start, and sel- 
dom fulfill the plans and hopes of their makers. Meanwhile, 
successful politicians have to use the abilities they have and 
the powers they can attain in dealing with the exigencies of the 
hour. They are not apt to inaugurate radical changes in the 
structure of the only machine they know how to operate. 
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MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


HO IS Marcel Jouhandeau? I regret to say I cannot 
answer that question. I have tried to. I have sought 
his name in Qui Etes Vous? but in vain. I have examined 
the four volumes of Une Heure Avec xxx in which that ac- 
complished interviewer, M. Frederic Lefévre, brings before 
us all the important and many of the unimportant French- 
men of our time. But Jouhandeau is not there. I read, and 
always with profit, the weekly articles of M. Edmond Jaloux, 
the most learned and the most judicial critic of fiction to be 
found today, but, during the recent period in which I have 
become alive to Jouhandeau’s name, I have only once seen it 
mentioned, passingly and uncertainly, by Jaloux. I have 
never, to my knowledge, chanced to come across a single review 
of Jouhandeau’s books. Les Nouvelles Littéraires, which gos- 
sips about the men and women of letters in France, and con- 
gratulates them or condoles with them on their family joys and 
afflictions, has so far brought me no information concerning 
the domestic life of M. Jouhandeau. Yet his stories are con- 
stantly appearing prominently in Commerce and La Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, the two periodicals of highest literary quality 
in France, if not in the world; which is why, some months 
ago, I thought I would try to read one of his stories, and have 
since been reading the others. It is puzzling. This man’s 
peers push him to the front—and yet seem carefully to avoid 
saying anything about him. It is dangerous to deal with a 
man whom other people avoid saying anything about. But 
I happen to be a person who has found himself in many a 
dangerous position before. I will risk it. 
i ae i 
It was in Commerce that I first became acquainted with 
Jouhandeau’s work, and it was Le Cadavre Enlevé that I came 
upon and began to read. At once I was struck by what seemed 
[31] 
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to be a new voice, a powerful voice, rather harsh and rude 
perhaps, yet highly unconventional, and always hovering on 
the verge of the fantastic. This picture of a village priest 
was so ruthlessly real yet so bizarre, with touches sometimes 
so negligently obscure, as if set down by a master too sure 
of himself to need to be explicit, that although a busy life 
forced me to put down the story before I had read half a 
dozen pages, it stuck to my memory. The first story of Jou- 
handeau’s that I read with care in full—it was a long story 
of over one hundred pages—is “Tite-le-Long,” which ap- 
peared in Commerce in 1930. I can best perhaps introduce 
my remarks on Jouhandeau to readers who may know noth- 
ing of him by briefly sketching the life-story of Tite-le-Long. 
He had been a major in the French army—it was in days 
before the Great War—and he had settled in a provincial 
town which Jouhandeau calls Chaminadour and often tells 
us about. There he rented an ancient house (Charles VII 
had once slept in it) on the town square, sombre and repellent 
from without but with a wild and wonderful garden, called 
the Dove-Cot by the neighbors on account of a little turret 
over the porch which was so employed. Within were large 
and stately rooms and long corridors, for which since the 
Revolution no uses seemed left. Here dwelt the major with 
his wife and his mother-in-law, a domineering old aristocratic 
lady, Madame de la Popeliniére, feeble in health and always 
seated in a great armchair, bit the embodiment of family 
pride because of her connection with both the aristocracy and 
the army; even her own daugher she would treat as a servant. 
Tite-le-Long had three daughters, Sabine, Sybille, and Vir- 
ginie. These girls, as befitting their station, seldom showed 
themselves in the little town, and had been chiefly brought 
up in the old garden. Sabine, the eldest, was the grand- 
mother’s favourite since she took after her in disposition, but 
with a sort of natural pride almost transcending pride of 
cast. 

The major, even amidst his own people, was hard put 
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to live up to such pride, except by a meticulously mechanical 
regularity, keeping exact and strict hours and maintaining 
an air of severity around him. Excessively lean, he dressed 
with extreme care, but his uniform gave the impression of 
being worn by an automaton or suspended from a hook. He 
was never known to laugh, and the country people disliked 
meeting him, for he brought bad luck, they said. His parch- 
ment cheeks were without expression, and his hollow eyes 
fixed and absent; he was extremely polite, especially with 
women, though it was a cold and solemn politeness; at the 
barracks he was so haughtily frigid that his superiors were 
afraid of him and his subordinates could not make him out; 
all this, however, as if he were a machine wound up to repre- 
sent the glory of his name, calling, and family. Madame Tite- 
le-Long worshipped her haughty mother, and, though her- 
self more pliant and neutral, lived only for their shared pride 
of cast, and dutifully surrounded her husband’s chronic leth- 
argy with a fitting atmosphere of peace, all her life revolving 
around that fragile phantom of life. But worried by his 
passivity, she consulted his orderly, a sergeant-major, the 
only person with whom Tite-le-Long showed himself human 
and familiar. This man, who had once been a novice with 
the Jesuits, regarded the renunciation of spontaneity and ini- 
tiative as normal, and professed to see nothing wrong; on the 
contrary, the major had simply reached the perfection of the 
military ideal, becoming the pure image of what Discipline 
can make of a man, the complete exemplar of Duty. The 
grandmother also sought to soothe her daughter’s fears by 
speaking of the major with exaggerated consideration, and if 
anyone asked disrespectfully for him would reply: “He is in 
his study with his Shakespeare.” In truth, despite his efforts 
to maintain the dignity of his rank and live up to the heights 
of his family’s expectations, the major felt himself the lowest 
of the low. Though he had passed honourably all his studies 
and grades, he was lost in the atmosphere in which he lived, 
and found it useless to argue within himself that an aptitude 
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for realities is a mark of the vulgar, and the inability to be 
at home among the crowd a sign of distinction. So he en- 
sconced himself in the respect due to his military rank, and 
for the rest his only luxury, his one pure joy and unmixed 
consolation, lay in the little knowledge of English he had 
acquired in youth, and in the intimacy with which, it seemed 
to him, he could thus live with Shakespeare. So in the heart 
of the silence which his family and the sergeant-major built 
up around him, he would sit with his gold-braided sleeves, a 
volume of Shakespeare on his knees. 

When the Great War broke out, the major went out like 
others for an unknown destination, and his family awaited at 
home the news of his fate. Mme. de la Popeliniére bought 
crepe and black lace, in the possible event of having to attend 
a mass celebrated for the repose of her son-in-law’s soul and 
to receive the condolences of friends. But after seven weeks 
came a telegram: “Indefinite convalescence: expect me.” He 
arrived at night. From the bed, his wife, before even looking 
at her husband’s face, stared at his uniform. It indicated no 
change of rank. She broke the silence: “So you have neg- 
lected to sew a fifth braid on your sleeves?” And after a 
pause: “To think that for months people have been asking me 
after the Colonel!” The major said nothing. Sabine alone 
came forward to kiss the man who, whatever he was, now 
appeared lonely and lost, an exile amid the pride of his people. 
From that moment the family in a vain effort to maintain 
their own credit took the habit of calling him “Colonel.” As 
to why he had failed to reach that grade rumour differed; it 
was said that he had been unwilling to sacrifice his battalion 
uselessly and so was put on the retired list, or else it was 
because he had actually sacrificed his battalion uselessly. But 
what remained certain is that he had failed, and with failure 
had become a different man; no longer proud and seeking 
seclusion, he seemed humanised, simple, without affectation, 
as though he now accepted with gladness his own nullity, and 
in that acceptance found serenity and peace. 
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But his household would not own to failure, and despite 
the very reduced financial resources of the family each of 
the women, in her own peculiar way, kept her pride sacred 
and intact, though the task proved so hazardous in their im- 
poverished surroundings that they grew negligent and indif- 
ferent to all duties of the home, to order and punctuality, 
and seemed to be living in eternity. The picture is elaborated 
through many chapters; we watch the slowly disintegrating 
home, the prey of envies and scandals and jealousies from 
without and dissensions within, a fantastic picture built up 
of vivid and minute details, yet a picture absolutely true to 
the facts of provincial French life, and tragically impressive 
in the end. The grandmother dies, the wife dies, the daughters 
are charitably invited away by an aunt and the major trans- 
fers to them his pension. He humbly accepts all that befalls 
him, and finally, to pay his debts, he gives up his house and 
sells his furniture, only retaining a few essential things. These 
he has had carted away to the edge of a common, together 
with an old tent in case of rain, and he sets up his bed under 
an oak. When everything was arranged in order, he ex- 
perienced a deep feeling of quiet bliss; he had never before 
felt so much at home; when the sun was setting he modestly 
undressed and lay in bed happily watching the stars appear. 
But the carter had not failed to tell the quaint story and 
people began to gather, first of all children. “Nothing to be 
done but close my eyes,” said the major to himself; “it does 
not concern me.” Little boys began to throw sand in his face; 
one, more ill-natured, threw a stone which cut his temple. 
“Tt does not concern me,” repeated the major, “nothing con- 
cerns that which is nothing; it concerns God alone.” He was 
bathed in happiness. “Why am I not still there to receive that 
sand on my face and that stone on my brows which has 
reached you alone, my God? I am no longer in the world, and 
no longer in myself. You have taken my place and I yours. 
You are poor Major Tite-le-Long, and the poor major is now 
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where nothing more can touch him, among the angels and on 
the throne of the Almighty.” 

In another and shorter story, Le Journal du Coiffeur, 
which gives the title to Jouhandeau’s latest volume, we have 
an episode in the life of a hair-dresser. He is an insig- 
nificant and incapable little man as he freely admits in the 
secrecy of his diary. He cannot even keep his shop clean. 
Scrub and tidy it as he will, there is always something sordid 
and greasy and stale about it which sickens him, even dis- 
courages his effort to live; his father and grandfather had 
been too lazy and indifferent to take proper care, and now 
the condition is hopeless. He finds no compensation when he 
contemplates his own person. He is unattractive, slightly de- 
formed; his two brothers, he remarks, are as bad or worse; 
at all events, he adds, he knows it and they do not. In the 
elaboration of this situation, in all its details, Jouhandeau is 
at home, with a subtlety of intelligence not according with 
the character ascribed to the diarist, though it must be noted 
that when he was a boy the schoolmaster had said: ““No one 
is stupider than Lulu or can better word a New Year’s 
letter.” With this he is humble, as indulgent for others as 
for himself. He gazes with admiration at his clients, young 
and old, knowing that there is no love or friendship for him; 
the girls only make fun of that “weeping willow of a Lulu.” 
He knows that his guardian angels are Stupidity and Ugli- 
ness. He once acquired a dog as a companion, his brothers 
killed it as they thought he was not fit to take care of a dog. 
But when he was a child he loved a little girl called Alice; he 
loves her still, from a distance, and watches with adoration 
whenever she passes the shop on her way to work as a dress- 
maker. He hears that she is to marry the handsomest youth 
of the place, a mason, called the Touareg as his military ser- 
vice has been carried out in Africa. The humble hair-dresser 
cannot tolerate this. It is a question of being, or not being, 
a man. To consent to their happiness is to feel himself a 
mere abortion. But the banns are put up. The marriage is 
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to be on Sunday. On Saturday towards six o’clock the 
Touareg will come, according to his custom, to be shaved. 

So we reach the characteristic climax of the story, worked 
out with all Jouhandeau’s skill and psychological insight. 
Lulu tries to escape from the situation, but in vain; he spins 
out the preliminary preparations until the Touareg grows 
impatient; he dissolves an extravagant amount of soap with 
much deliberation and lathers all over the face of his client 
who is about to show anger. The face beneath him and so 
close seems to increase in size as he contemplates its beauty 
through the mist of tear-dimmed eyes. It even seems to him, 
every time that he has to fix his fingers on lips or cheeks, 
the face of Alice, and tenderness mingles with his horror, as 
he endures the torture of clasping, with a razor in his hand, 
the head of a hated rival. The horror increases, he seems 
lost to reality; he feels he is about to draw the razor across the 
Touareg’s throat. But at that moment his sister chances to 
come in with a message and he is brought back to reality. He 
has almost become a murderer and can now fall peaceably back 
to the level of wretched nonentity to which he belongs. For 
something great remains, something which he feels was per- 
haps rendered inevitable, not by that moment but from all 
eternity. There has been liberated within him, not a mere 
wish (for anyone may wish to kill), but the will and the 
decision to kill; he has gained freedom, he has risen to become 
“a man.” “QO, ineffable glory of liberation, O miracle!” He 
has chosen, he has cast the dice, he has won. He can breathe 
freely and calmly, he has secured his equilibrium. In a 
sudden moment of triumph, by an involuntary pressure on the 
Touareg’s ear, the razor makes a little slash and blood spurts 
out. “Fool! you have cut me.” The world suddenly becomes 
flat. The hair-dresser says soothingly: “A little powder and 
it will not show.” 

These people of Jouhandeau’s hold deep within them- 
selves, and not inspired from without, the possibilities of a 
magnificent gesture or a great decision. By that movement 
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and in that instant the humblest or the most wretched of 
creatures reaches the climax of life, is exalted and is justified, 
whether like the insignificant major he sees himself at the 
moment of death on the throne of God, or like the poor hair- 
dresser he is enabled to feel that he has dared to be a mur- 
derer. “O miracle of my heart!” the feeblest of them may 
exclaim, “which has its root sunk deep in Eternity.” 

Jouhandeau’s most typical narratives are of this pattern; 
the story of the failure in life of a maimed or sordid nature, 
suddenly lighted up at the end by a flash from a source latent 
all the time, and so revealing rather than contradicting all 
that went before. It is a pattern of life which an Adlerian 
psycho-analyst might well invoke for his vindication: the 
constitution of organic inferiority leading up to the reaction 
of a triumphant masculine protest. For Jouhandeau, how- 
ever, who is not concerned with theories, that culmination 
may sometimes take on the shape of solemn buffoonery—not 
easily to be presehted in English—which would hardly be 
approved by the worthy Dr. Adler. But Jouhandeau is not 
tied to this pattern. 

In “Elise,” one of the most recent of Jouhandeau’s stories, 
we have the autobiographical account from childhood of an 
ill-adjusted girl. To that extent, indeed, it resembles the hair- 
dresser’s diary, but here the revelatory significance lies not 
in the climax, which is only told by implication, but in. the 
incidents by the way. Thus the pattern is different. The 
wisdom of reality is the same but the underlying mystery of 
temperament is revealed not by a sudden final explosion, but 
by accumulated touches throughout of daring, of insensitive- 
ness, of narcissism, of cruelty. It is at the outset, indeed, 
that Elise says that from childhood she has desired to be 
shocked and dazzled, not that she sought evil, though she 
would not recoil if it was only through evil that her aim could 
be reached. So it is that at the outset her end is foretold. 
In a few pages a whole complex temperament is put before 
us, not only on its surface but in its convoluted depths. 
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For anyone who has read many novels of recent years it 
is a delighful experience to enter Marcel Jouhandeau’s world. 
We may all be weary of that sentimental and romantic world 
in which so many of the novelists of a past age seem habitually 
to have dwelt, but we are now just as weary of the sordid 
world in which so many novelists of today dwell. It is an 
equally superficial and shallow world. The only difference is 
that the values have been reversed. The authors of these 
books flatter themselves that they are “modern,” but they are 
more akin than they know to the authors of the early Vic- 
torian period. I remember at the age of seven at Callao in 
Peru being presented with a Tauchnitz copy of a novel of that 
period, Mrs. Craik’s A Noble Life, which I most ungraciously 
accepted (the hero, I seem to recall, was born to what in our 
own unromantic days seems the very comfortable income of 
twenty thousand pounds a year) ; but I feel inclined to accept 
in an equally ungracious spirit, and with less subsequent re- 
morse, the books of today which might so faithfully be entitled 
An Ignoble Life. The writers of these books, romantic or un- 
romantic, all live in two dimensions, and great fiction can only 
be written by those writers with a depth of insight to realise 
a world of three dimensions. 

I had not long read in Jouhandeau before I found myself 
curiously reminded of Cervantes. It was not that I had found 
any reference to him or to Spain, though to one familiar with 
Spain there are constant faint reminders of that land in the 
great Aquitanian region of southwestern France on the north- 
ern border of which Jouhandeau seems to move. But I had 
not proceeded far before I found that Jouhandeau himself 
had frequently been reminded of Cervantes. He quotes him, 
he refers again and again to Don Quixote, he finds there mot- 
toes for his own stories. It is not that he seeks to reproduce 
the atmosphere of Cervantes or to model himself on his 
patterns. But he seems to be conscious of what, to me also, 
seems a real kinship of spirit. If this is so, it is a significant 
fact. For, whether or not it is read today, Don Quixote is 
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the supreme novel of our western world. It is possible to 
name (I easily could myself) many other novels which show 
a finer perfection or a significance more peculiarly individual 
or national. But there is none other so profoundly and widely 
human in substance or so typical in pattern. It is a pattern 
indeed which was laid down in that Homeric Odyssey which 
we may regard as the first great European novel, and which 
is still followed in the Ulysses which we may regard as the 
latest. But it is Don Quixote which is the most poignantly 
human and universal, at once the most superficially realistic 
and the most intimately penetrating. 

It is no accident that Cervantes was a Spaniard. A recent 
writer on Spain has well said that “a gift for heightening the 
commonplace to a new significance” is a peculiarly Spanish 
trait. The idealistic way and the realistic way have ever 
been the two commonplace roads of approaching life for two 
universal types of men. In Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
Cervantes carried each to its extreme. So doing, he trans- 
cended their surface reflections and gave to each a new depth 
and solidity ; the knight ceases to be a mere madman and be- 
comes the embodiment of human wisdom on the plane of as- 
piration and dream; his squire ceases to be a vulgar hide- 
bound peasant, and becomes the embodiment of wisdom on 
the more earthly plane. Whether it is by personal or racial 
affinity that Jouhandeau enters this school, it is by a true 
instinct of his own special art that he invokes Cervantes. 

Since I began to jot down these notes, the notable French 
critic to whom I referred at the outset has again mentioned, 
Jouhandeau’s name. He is reviewing a novel by another 
writer, and he remarks that a recent German critic, viewing 
the movement in art that began with Derain and Vlamenck, 
calls that group of tendencies magical realism. “Better than 
to painting,” says Jaloux, “that name applies, and marvellously 
well, to the latest and most interesting tendencies of the French 
novel.” He proceeds to name men of this group—of which 
he would regard Huysmans as the patron saint—and among 
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them Jouhandeau. The name he first mentions is Giono. No 
doubt Giono falls into the group. That fascinating and origi- 
nal writer possesses indeed an intimately penetrating quality, 
at a sustained tension, rather recalling the method of Heming- 
way. Jaloux, however, would define magical realism more 
broadly than I would be disposed to do. He is concerned to 
distinguish it from populism, that kind of fiction, with which 
we are ourselves so familiar, occupied wth the pedestrian 
description of sordid characters and the exact observation of 
their social surroundings. Magical realism seems to mean for 
Jaloux every search beneath the real—with which the populist 
is content—for the strange or lyrical or even fantastic possi- 
bilities it may hold, those elements of daily life susceptible of 
poetic (surrealistic, if you will) or symbolic interpretation. 
In this sense Zola, however heavy and unwieldy his work now 
appears, might be regarded as a pioneer in Germinal, his great- 
est book; and more recently the exquisite masterpiece of 
Alain-Fournier—of which we owe to Francoise Delisle a 
faithful version—is a fine embodiment of realism infused with 
magic. Jouhandeau displays the magic touch in its more 
specialised form. Against the surface of a world even more 
sordid than the populist can find, he suddenly strikes his wand 
and the water of life within bursts forth. 

In England and in France, ever since the days of Richard- 
son, fiction has run a fairly parallel course, each stream re- 
taining its own individuality, yet each influenced by the other. 
It has thus come about that we are peculiarly sensitive to the 
qualities of French fiction, and the French to ours. On both 
sides we have had romantic fiction and realistic fiction. An 
extravagantly romantic epoch has been followed by an extrav- 
agantly realistic epoch. We are thus singularly well pre- 
pared for an art which is neither one or the other but enables 
us to penetrate the romantic or realistic veneer—as in the 
hands of the popular craftsman of fiction it speedily becomes 
—to a deeper significance beneath. I know no other writer 
who with so masculine a force can brush aside triviality to 
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reveal poetry beneath, and pierce through vulgarity to reach 
grandeur. “Everything I touch,” he might say with his 
own Elise, “is at my voice miraculously transfigured.” That 
appeals to us because it corresponds to our whole activity in 
the physical and spiritual world today. In every field we are 
now seeking to penetrate beneath the surface of life. We 
go behind the stars and reach the music of mathematics; we 
analyse our own generative cells to find the chromosomes of 
sex; we break beneath the ground of consciousness to sub- 
conscious motives below. If we seek to debunk the universe, 
as it is termed, it is because we now apprehend—as the de- 
bunker often fails to understand—that there is a deeper reality 
beyond. It is because in every age fiction answers to the 
whole orientation of the spirit that there lies significance in 
this attitude of Jouhandeau. 
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THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


B. U. RATCHFORD 


ORTH CAROLINA is today facing the most difficult 

and trying financial situation it has known for more than 
fifty years. After repeated and drastic attempts to keep 
the budget in balance, the state closed the fiscal year on June 
30, 1932, with a deficit in the General Fund of almost four mil- 
lion dollars. This sum increased the total arrears to more than 
six million dollars. The prospects are that the present fiscal 
year will also result in a deficit. In 1929 the General Fund 
showed a surplus of well over two million dollars. Thus, in 
three years, despite the fact that expenditures were reduced 
over six million dollars by executive orders, disbursements 
have exceeded revenues to the extent of more than eight mil- 
lion dollars. The situation is so critical and the public debt 
is so large that the state’s credit is seriously threatened. 

What are the causes of the present crisis? This condi- 
tion is not peculiar to North Carolina, and anyone who is in 
touch with current economic conditions is familiar with the 
general and underlying causes. More specifically, three fac- 
tors have been at work to produce the present dilemma. In 
the first place, the state has increased its financial burden 
enormously by subsidizing or operating expensive functions 
formerly managed entirely by the counties, most of which are 
now seriously embarrassed if not actually unable to meet their 
obligations. This increasing of state functions in order to 
relieve the county tax burden on property furnishes the key- 
note of the state’s finances for the past four years. Secondly, 
the State has just completed an ambitious program of borrow- ° 
ing, and the full burden of servicing the debt is now being felt. 
In the third place, revenues from most of the important taxes 
have dropped far below their previous returns. In order to 
visualize the workings of these factors and to furnish a com- 
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plete background for the present predicament, let us note 
briefly the financial developments in the state since 1927.* 


I 


The growth of state expenditures will first engage our 
attention. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the state 
actually spent $13,107,224 from the General Fund. Appro- 
priations for the ensuing year were $15,716,590. The two 
largest items in those appropriations were $3,250,000 as an 
equalizing fund for public schools and $3,494,495 for debt 
service. No direct aid was given to the counties in the matter 
of highways, although the Highway Commission was slowly 
incorporating additional mileage into the state highway sys- 
tem. The highways were financed separately out of the High- 
way Fund, which, in 1927-28, received about nineteen million 
dollars from gasoline and automobile license plate taxes. The 
Agriculture Fund received and spent about five hundred 
thousand dollars, making total state expenditures about thirty- 
five million dollars. 

The state’s finances were in excellent condition during 
1927-28. General Fund expenditures were kept almost a 
million dollars below appropriations, and the year closed with 
a total credit balance in this fund of $2,235,232. But the 
counties were not so fortunate. They had forged ahead reck- 
lessly, piling up large debts. The tax burden on land, long 
heavy, now became burdensome even for those comparatively 
prosperous times. The Tax Commission in its 1928 report 
pointed to an alarming increase in local tax delinquency and 
stated that; “. . . we have reached a load of property taxation 
that raises a danger signal, and that requires every reasonable 
effort to reduce tax levies on property....” This sentiment 


was general throughout the state; this the legislators well 
knew, and they were determined to find some way of accom- 
plishing the reduction desired. 

The most expensive function of the counties was the main- 


1For an account of the state’s finances from 1920 to 1927, see an article by the 
present author, “The Public Finances of North Carolina Since 1920,” in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XX VII (1928), 1-15. 
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tenance of the public schools. It was logical that demands for 
tax relief should involve a consideration of this expense. For 
many years the state had been subsidizing the schools by an 
increasing equalizing fund, which, in the biennium 1927-29, 
amounted to $3,250,000 per year. The budget proposal for 
1929-31 contemplated an annual appropriation of five million 
dollars for this fund. When the General Assembly met, a 
protracted fight arose over the proposal to extend the required 
school term to eight months, the entire additional expense to 
be paid by the state. It was estimated that this would require 
an equalizing fund of about nine million dollars. At one time 
thirty members of the Senate expressed themselves as favor- 
ing a fund of ten million dollars. The eight months bill passed 
two readings in the House, but was eliminated by a substitute 
bill which provided an equalizing fund of $6,500,000. Coun- 
ties, before they could participate in the fund, were required 
to levy a school tax of thirty cents per one hundred dollars of 
property. If the proceeds from this tax were not sufficient to 
maintain the schools according to state standards, the re- 
mainder would come from the equalizing fund. 

The second most expensive function of the counties was 
the maintenance of highways. In its 1928 report the Tax 
Commission advanced the idea that all “necessary public high- 
ways” should be financed entirely from the automobile and 
gasoline taxes, and that the administration of county roads 
should be transferred gradually from the counties to the State 
Highway Commission. The feasibility of this was shown by 
the eight million dollar surplus then in the Highway Fund. 
Additional revenue was to be provided by raising the gasoline 
tax from four to five cents per gallon. The General Assembly 
enacted the increase in tax, estimated to yield about $2,500,000, 
and specified that it should go into the County Aid Road 
Fund. This fund was augmented by an appropriation of five 
hundred thousand dollars from the Highway Fund, and the 
whole was to be distributed among the counties, one-half 
according to area and one-half according to population. In 
addition, the commission was directed to expend five hundred 
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thousand dollars to equalize road facilities and advantages 
among the various counties. Further, it was authorized to 
take additional county highways into the state highway sys- 
tem, but total mileage of the latter could not be increased more 
than ten per cent in any one year. In order to insure local 
tax relief, county commissioners were directed to take notice 
of this fund, and so to adjust the county highway taxes that 
total highway funds for 1929 would not be more than ten 
per cent above those of 1928. 

These two acts provided approximately six million dollars 
for the relief of the property tax burden, and were the prin- 
cipal changes in the state’s expenditures for 1929. The bud- 
get, as presented, recommended appropriations of about $17,- 
500,000 per year; appropriations actually made amounted to 
about $19,350,000. When the General Assembly adjourned, 
the budget failed to balance by nearly two million dollars ; but 
this was not regarded seriously at the time, since previously 
tax collections had been above estimates, while expenditures 
had been kept below appropriations. 

The financial history of the two succeeding years is well 
known. Prosperity gave way to severe, trying depression. 
Incomes declined precipitately, and many bank failures added 
to the general distress. Local governments were stopped ab- 
ruptly in their borrowing, and many of them, with revenues 
diminished, found their loads heavier than they could bear. 
In a few cases critical conditions were aggravated by the at- 
tempts of public officials to rescue failing banks by the use of 
public funds. 

In a word, local governments were in desperate straits. 
Naturally, in such circumstances, they could not reduce taxes. 
On the other hand, property owners, beset by falling prices, 
difficulties in renting property, and the other evils of the de- 
pression, were in no enviable position. Taxes which they had 
formerly regarded as burdensome were now crushing. The 
result was a demand, louder than had yet been heard, for more 
relief from property taxation. 

But the state, toward which all eyes were turned, was 
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having troubles of its own. Revenues, instead of increasing 
to overcome the two million dollar deficit in the 1929 budget, 
had declined to such a point that an additional deficit of over 
two million dollars was threatened for the biennium. Faced 
by those facts, Governor Gardner, during 1929 and 1930, 
directed two cuts in all appropriations except those for the 
equalizing fund and debt service. These reductions, aggre- 
¢~ ‘ng $3,544,000, allowed the state to close the first year of 
the biennium with a credit balance of $1,046,000, but revenues 
declined so severely in the second year that there was a deficit 
of $2,230,000 on June 30, 1931. 

When the 1931 General Assembly met it was besieged by 
insistent and conflicting demands for further aid to the coun- 
ties and for a reduction in state expenditures in order to 
balance the budget. The budget for the biennium 1931-33, 
as presented by the governor, called for annual appropriations 
of about $17,290,000, against annual appropriations of $19,- 
350,000, and actual expenditures of something less than eight- 
een million dollars in each of the two preceding years. No 
increase was proposed for the equalizing fund, while a ten per 
cent reduction was recommended for all salaries and wages 
paid from public funds, local as well as state. 

The advocates of local tax relief were numerous and vocif- 
erous, and easily carried the day. The legislature soon indi- 
cated its attitude by passing, on January 30, 1931, an act pro- 
viding that the constitutional six months school term should 
“. . . be maintained by the state from sources other than ad 
valorem taxation on property.” No appropriation was made 
nor was any definite plan of financing announced at that time. 
Definite action on these points was delayed some four months 
while the legislature fought through its longest session in re- 
cent years in an attempt to break a deadlock which arose over 
methods of raising revenue. 

The problem of financing the schools was indeed difficult. 
It was estimated that the total cost of the six months term in 
the state in 1930-31 was over twenty-two million dollars. Of 
this amount, the state had been supplying $6,500,000. By 
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the ten per cent reduction in salaries and other economies to 
be effected by state control, it was hoped that total costs could 
be reduced by about three million dollars. Miscellaneous local 
revenues were expected to bring in about $1,300,000. This 
meant that approximately eleven million dollars of additional 
revenue would be required from the state for this purpose. The 
provisions adopted for raising this sum are described later. 

As soon as an agreement was reached on taxes to be 
levied, the legislature appropriated a total of $17,200,000 
from the General Fund for the schools. Miscellaneous local 
revenues were expected to bring the total available for schools 
to $18,500,000. The appropriations thus made were final and 
definite, and could not be reduced by the governor acting under 
his budgetary powers. So great were the fears on this point 
that the governor’s powers were limited by three distinct legis- 
lative enactments. The financing of the schools was placed 
undér the control of the Board of Equalization, which is re- 
quired to approve the school budget of every local government. 
The board may deny funds to any unit which does not comply 
with prescribed regulations. Even the financing of extended 
terms by local units, including the levying of taxes, is under 
its control.” 

The second big step toward local tax relief accomplished 
in 1931 was the taking over of all county highways by the 
state. A survey had been made, indicating that the total of 
such roads was about 45,000 miles. It was estimated that the 
counties were spending on these roads about $8,230,000 per 
year. According to the Tax Commission the survey showed 
“.... too many road organization units, a great majority of 
which are supplied with inadequate funds . . . little standard- 
ization of road equipment as to kind, types, and amount neces- 
sary. The amount of equipment on hand in some counties 
suggests that ‘high pressure’ salesmanship had been effec- 
tively used.” In the latter case, discretion probably prevented 
the commission from using more severe language. It was esti- 


*These provisions are found in the School Machinery Act, Public Laws of 
N. C., 1931, ch. 430, p. 728. 
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mated that the State Highway Commission could maintain 
these roads for about six million dollars per year. This sum 
could be provided by using the three million dollars then being 
distributed to the counties by the state for highway purposes ; 
by an additional one cent tax on gasoline; and by the repeal of 
all refunds on gasoline taxes. 

Such an experiment had never before been tried in the 
United States, but the General Assembly enacted the plan prac- 
tically as outlined. All county roads and road equipment were 
transferred to the Highway Commission on July 1, 1931. The 
commission was required to set aside for the maintenance of 
such roads an annual sum not less than the revenue from a 
tax of two cents per gallon on gasoline and not less than six 
million dollars. No road taken over could be abandoned with- 
out the consent of the commissioners of the county in which it 
was located. Other provisions covered the details of making 
the transfer. Counties were forbidden to raise money in any 
way for highway maintenance or construction.® 

To protect property against excessive county tax levies and 
to insure the relief aimed at in the highway and school laws, 
the legislature declared it unlawful for any board of county 
commissioners to levy, in 1931 or later, any tax “. . . which in 
the gross does not reflect within three per cent (3%) a reduc- 
tion in the ad valorem taxes accomplished by these acts.” With 
certain exceptions, any tax in excess of such a limit is void. 
The highway and school laws lifted from property a tax load 
of more than twelve million dollars. This sum, added to the 
relief granted in 1929, made a total of approximately eighteen 
million dollars in the two years. 

Aside from the highway and school acts, practically all 
appropriations made in 1931 were considerably lower than in 
1929. The average aimed at was a ten per cent reduction, and 
it was provided that salaries and wages of all employees of 
institutions or agencies receiving state funds should be re- 
duced one-tenth. Total appropriations from the General Fund 
were about $29,250,000, compared with budgetary recommen- 

®* See Public Laws of N. C., 1931, ch. 145, p. 187. 
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dations of $17,290,000. It is important to note here that of 
the total appropriations, $20,715,000, representing debt ser- 
vice and public school expenditures, are not subject to reduc- 
tion by the governor in emergencies. This means that in case 
of a shortage of revenue, the governor, in order to balance the 
budget as the law requires, must effect any savings needed 
from appropriations of less than nine million dollars. This 
fact has caused acute distress within the past year. 


II 


It was easy for the legislature to enact laws which ex- 
panded the functions of the state and increased its expenses; 
to devise tax laws which would provide the necessary revenue 
was most difficult. In the fiscal year 1927-28 receipts of the 
General Fund were $15,592,700, derived from the following 
sources; income taxes, $8,175,200; franchise taxes, $3,636,- 
900; non-tax revenue, $1,680,400; license taxes, $1,401,500; 
and inheritance taxes, $698,700. The income taxes came in 
fairly even proportions from foreign corporations, domestic 
corporations, and individuals. Franchise taxes came mostly 
from insurance companies, domestic and foreign corporations, 
railroads, and other public utilities. In addition to the General 
Fund the Agriculture Fund collected about five hundred thous- 
and dollars and the Highway Fund about nineteen million 
dollars. 

Since the surplus in the General Fund was $2,235,000 on 
June 30, 1928, the General Assembly of 1929 was not faced 
with the necessity of finding any great amount of new revenue, 
even for the new functions which were assumed. Neither 
the Tax Commission nor the Budget Bureau suggested any 
important changes in tax laws. The former recommended 
some technical changes in the inheritance tax and advised an 
increase in the franchise tax on electric light and power com- 
panies from one per cent to three and one-half per cent of 
gross receipts—the same rate levied upon telephone com- 
panies. An increase in gasoline tax was recommended in the 
section dealing with the highway aid to be given to the coun- 
ties. 
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The changes voted by the legislature were in line with 
the recommendations in most cases. The gasoline tax was 
raised from four to five cents per gallon, and the proceeds 
devoted to the aid of county highways, as previously noted. 
The inheritance tax was changed to correct hasty legislation 
passed in 1927, which had imposed as estate tax entirely sepa- 
rate from the inheritance tax. The change made the estate 
tax apply only when, and to such extent that, the inheritance 
tax did not absorb the eighty per cent credit allowed by the 
federal government. Additional brackets were created in the 
inheritance tax, applying to larger estates, and maximum 
rates were raised by from sixty-two to eighty-six per cent. 
A reciprocal provision was also adopted at this time. 

Among the license taxes, the provisions applying to chain 
stores were altered. The 1927 law had imposed a tax of 
fifty dollars on each store of a chain of six or more. The 
state courts held this unconstitutional because of arbitrary 
discrimination. The new law placed a tax of fifty dollars on 
every store of a chain of two or more. This law has been 
upheld by both state and federal courts. Other changes in 
license taxes, reflecting conditions of the times, were levies 
on ticker service, installment paper dealers, and outdoor adver- 
tising. Increased rates were applied to contractors, hotels, 
and bottling companies. 

The legislature displayed its usual hostility to railroads by 
doubling their franchise taxes, raising the rate from one-fifth 
to two-fifths of one per cent of the assessed value of property 
in the state. This was an increase of approximately five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The franchise tax on electric light and 
power companies was also doubled, with the new rate set at 
two per cent of gross receipts. This measure increased reve- 
nues by more than three hundred thousand dollars. Other 
changes were of very minor importance. 

When the General Assembly convened in 1931, it found 
that conditions had changed greatly since 1929. Instead of 
enjoying a surplus, the General Fund now faced a consider- 
able deficit. We have seen that there were insistent demands 
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for greatly increased expenditures on the part of the state. 
Taxes, which in the past had produced abundant revenue while 
resting lightly on the citizens, now returned insufficient funds 
and were considered burdensome. These factors produced 
the most vexatious problems the state has known for many 
years; a problem which required months of legislative effort 
for solution. 

In its 1930 report the Tax Commission attempted to aid 
the legislators by supplying facts and recommendations con- 
cerning the various revenue fields. The commission pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that state expenditures would be 
reduced rather than increased. Even so, it estimated that new 
taxes would have to be levied to produce about two million 
dollars of revenue because of the current deficit, decreased 
revenues from all taxes, and increasing bond maturities. In 
surveying new revenue fields, the commission disapproved of 
all forms of the sales tax, whether in the form of a tax on 
luxuries, a general sales tax, or a merchants’ purchase tax. 
To raise the needed funds, it recommended certain changes 
applying to the following: the tax on income from stocks in 
foreign corporations; the franchise taxes of railroads, buses, 
and trucks, and other public utilities; the taxes on insurance 
companies ; license taxes; and the general income tax. 

A special study was made of the taxes paid by railroads 
and electric light and power companies in North Carolina. In 
the case of railroads it was found that in 1929 they paid in 
state and local taxes twenty-six per cent of their net operat- 
ing revenue and seventy-five per cent of their net corporate 
income. Electric light and power companies paid seventeen 
per cent of net revenues. The commission then stated that 
“... another increase in the flat rates of franchise tax is not 
justified as to railroads and some other classes of public ser- 
vice companies. . .” For electric light and power companies 


a partial recapture franchise tax was recommended, to be 
levied at the rate of fifteen or twenty per cent on all earnings 
over ten per cent of the assessed value of property. 

The problem which provided most trouble for the legisla- 
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ture was that of finding revenue for the operation of the public 
schools. Early in the session the Assembly stated its policy of 
financing the schools from sources other than property taxa- 
tion, but several times during the long months of deadlock 
which followed it seemed that this policy would have to be 
abandoned because of the inability to raise sufficient revenues. 
In general, there were four groups representing different 
views on methods of school finance. One group supported 
the Hinsdale Bill, which would have taxed tobacco products, 
soft drinks, admissions, and similar items after the manner of 
South Carolina. Another group favored the Day Bill which 
proposed a general sales tax at the rate, in the final draft, of 
one per cent. A third group proposed to finance the schools 
mainly by business taxes, particularly taxes upon public ser- 
vice companies. The principal tax urged by this group was 
a mill tax on each kilowatt of electric energy produced in the 
state. Still another group believed it impossible to raise suffi- 
cient revenue without an ad valorem tax on property, and 
advocated that the state levy such a tax along with others. For 
more than four months these groups waged a bitter, four- 
cornered fight. 

During February and early March, 1931, legislative com- 
mittees held hearings on the various tax proposals, and new 
records were set for delegations visiting Raleigh to plead their 
respective causes with the lawmakers. Merchants and citi- 
zens generally opposed the general sales tax ; tobacco growers 
and producers, bottlers, and others fought the luxury sales 
tax; railroad and utility representatives protested the unfair- 
ness of further levies on those industries ; while farmers and 
property owners cried aloud for the reduction of ad valorem 
taxes. The state was thoroughly aroused over the tax ques- 
tion. 

After defeating a luxury tax, the House, late in March, 
passed a revenue bill containing a one per cent general sales 
tax. The vote was eighty-five to twenty-two, but some 
charged that the passage was accomplished by the use of high- 
handed tactics. On the third reading amendments were shut 
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off, and the vote was rushed. The Senate killed this form of 
the sales tax by a decisive majority on the first reading, and 
rejected a luxury sales tax by the narrow margin of two 
votes. It then drew up, without a sales tax of any kind, a 
revenue bill designed to provide a school equalizing fund of 
ten million dollars. This would have required additional reve- 
nue of only $3,500,000, instead of the additional eleven mil- 
lions required by state operation of the schools. During the 
preparation of this bill the luxury sales tax was again con- 
sidered and defeated by two votes. The Senate revenue bill 
was passed and sent to conference on April 15. For two weeks 
the conference committees were deadlocked, but finally re- 
ported a bill containing the luxury sales tax. The House passed 
the report on all three readings by a big majority, but the 
Senate rejected it by a vote of twenty-five to twenty-four. On 
the following day the governor asked all parties to compro- 
mise by accepting an ad valorem school tax to raise a part of 
the revenue. 

Again conference committees were appointed, with the 
members from the House bound not to accept an ad valorem 
tax. While the committees worked for more than a week to 
reach an adjustment there were other developments. It was 
charged that tobacco companies had used bribery to defeat 
the luxury sales tax in the Senate. The charges were not 
sustained upon investigation. Tired by waiting, the House 
passed a bill levying a tax of one-half mill on each kilowatt of 
electricity produced in North Carolina. But before the Senate 
could act on the bill, the conference committees reported a 
compromise bill containing as its principal item an ad valorem 
school tax of fifteen cents per one hundred dollars of property, 
to be collected by the counties for the state. With other 
changes described below, this was calculated to provide the 
necessary funds for financing the schools. The House first 
rejected the conference report by a close vote, but on the fol- 
lowing day reconsidered and reversed its former action. In 
the Senate the first vote was a tie, but on the second vote the 
report was accepted. Thus ended the bitter struggle. 
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The ad valorem tax was calculated to provide about $4,- 
500,000 in revenue. This meant that for the financing of the 
schools alone over six million dollars of new revenue had to 
be raised. The changes described below were expected to 
produce the funds. First, income taxes were raised. Previ- 
ously the rates had ranged from one and three-fourths to 
five per cent; the new rates were from two to six per cent. 
The rate on corporate income was raised from four and one- 
half to five and one-half per cent. Income from stocks of 
foreign corporations was taxed at six per cent, without any 
deductions or exemptions. This was the culmination of a 
long fight over the tax position of these stocks, which were 
exempted from the ad valorem tax in 1923. Demagogues 
made much capital of this “privilege accorded to wealth.” The 
new tax was really a clever method of classifying property 
for taxation in spite of the constitutional prohibition. The 
income tax on these stocks was stated to be in lieu of the ad 
valorem tax, which would immediately become due in case of 
a contest of the law. This tax was expected to yield about 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

In spite of the advice of the Tax Commission a large extra 
burden was placed upon the railroads. Their franchise tax 
rate was raised from two-fifths to three-fourths of one per 
cent of assessed value—an increase of eighty-seven per cent. 
Franchise taxes on electric light and power companies and 
similar utilities were raised from two to five per cent of gross. 
receipts—an increase of one hundred fifty per cent. Taxes. 
on other utilities were also raised. 

The franchise taxes on both domestic and foreign cor- 
porations were raised by twenty-five per cent. The methods 
of determining the bases for the income and franchise taxes 
of foreign corporations were changed in ways expected to 
produce additional revenue. Various minor changes were 
made in the inheritance and license taxes. 

The only result of the long and bitter fight over sales 
taxes was a light tax levied upon the gross sales of wholesale 
and retail merchants. For wholesalers the tax ranges from. 
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$12.50 to $400, and is equivalent to a tax varying from one- 
fourth to four-tenths of one per cent. On retailers the tax 
amounts to about one-tenth of one per cent. 

The final result, then, of the fight over school finances was 
a compromise, with the supporters of the ad valorem and busi- 
ness taxes winning most of the honors. Like all compromises, 
it was unsatisfactory, and in this case, confusion was caused 
by the many changes. There was much disagreement con- 
cerning the revenue to be derived by the alterations. Nomi- 
nally, they were expected to produce over six million dollars, 
but no one who studied them carefully and critically would 
have expected such an amount. Further, nothing was done 
toward providing the extra two million dollars needed in 
addition to the school funds. The result was that the schools 
were financed to a considerable extent from old taxes. Other 
functions of the state, as a result, had their appropriations cut 
severely, and a deficit was incurred to pay the small amount 
which they did receive. 

Next to the School Law, the most important financial 
measure of the 1931 Assembly was the Road Law. In order 
to finance the maintenance of the county highways which were 
taken over, the gasoline tax was raised from five to six cents 
per gallon. Refunds of this tax allowed on gasoline used other 
than on highways had increased rapidly between 1925 and 
1930, amounting to more than six hundred thousand dollars 
in the latter year. There was evidence that this privilege was 
being abused. The regulations on this point were changed, 
and a permit system was adopted to stop the loss of revenue. 
These changes, together with the three million dollars previ- 
ously distributed to the counties, were expected to provide the 
six million dollars needed to care for the increased mileage. 
The basis for the charge for automobile and truck license plates 
was changed at this time from the horsepower to the weight 
of the vehicle. This was not expected to cause any great 
change in the revenue from this source. 

As the habit of small governmental units to call upon larger 
ones for financial aid seems to be quite popular by this time, 
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we find the state adopting it. Ina preamble to a joint resolu- 
tion the Assembly pointed out that: the United States collects 
from North Carolina more than $250,000,000 per year in 
tobacco taxes; the Federal Government gets more than eight 
times as much from a pound of tobacco as does the farmer; 
the burden of supporting schools is heavy in North Carolina; 
and all federal taxes except those on tobacco have been reduced 
since the World War. The resolution then requested that 
Congress allow to taxpayers a maximum rebate of twenty per 
cent of any federal commodity tax in cases where, and to such 
extent that, similar taxes were paid to a state. Inheritance 
tax procedure was cited as a precedent. Some of our iaw- 
makers still believe in Santa Claus! 

During the period under discussion, there were two at- 
tempts to remove the constitutional provision which prohibits 
the classification of property for purposes of taxation. This 
antiquated and illogical feature is one of the greatest obstacles 
to the legislature in working out a sound system of taxation. 
The Assembly of 1927 proposed an amendment to eliminate 
it. The amendment was defeated in the election of 1928 by 
a vote of 158,354 to 124,894. In 1929 the Assembly proposed 
a similar amendment which was defeated in the 1930 election 
by a vote of 252,760 to 120,264. The reactionary position of 
certain newspaper editors played an important part in both 
cases. 

III 

The state debt has been one of the determining factors in 
North Carolina finances for the past decade, and is one of the 
most important causes of the present difficulties. The 1927 
legislature voted the last large issue of bonds which practically 
rounded out the state’s highway and permanent improvement 
program. On June 30, 1928, the gross debt stood at $170,- 
042,600. The Tax Commission stated that: “By any fair 
standard of measurement or comparison the total indebted- 
ness .. . has reached the maximum of reasonableness.” It 
was generally agreed that no major bond issues would be pro- 
posed in 1929. Two issues were authorized; one of $1,970,- 
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000 to provide various permanent improvements in state in- 
stitutions, and one of two million dollars to augment the loan 
fund for World War veterans. The latter was submitted to a 
referendum of the voters in 1930 and was approved by a vote 
of 186,184 to 121,546. The gross debt of June 30, 1930, was 
$178,262,600. The last large sale of bonds occurred in March, 
1931, when $9,557,000, all authorized in 1927, were sold on 
approximately a four per cent basis. 

In 1931 there was, of course, no thought of incurring more 
debt. The debt was already too large for comfort, and the 
state’s credit would permit no further expansion. The one 
act authorizing borrowing which was passed at that time, 
gave to the governor and Council of State the right to issue 
short term notes in anticipation of taxes and to cover the deficit 
existing on June 30, 1931. The deficit had been estimated 
at about $1,500,000; actually it was $2,230,064. The increase 
was due in part, it was claimed, to the fact that the 1931 legis- 
lature was so late in fixing the license and franchise tax rates 
that the taxes could not be paid before June 30. The treasurer, 
on July 9, 1931, issued and sold six months funding notes to 
the amount of $2,230,000. They bore an interest rate of two 
and one-half per cent. 

In the autumn of 1931 the counties were slow in collecting 
the fifteen cents property tax, and the treasurer found it neces- 
sary to use his power to borrow in anticipation of taxes. Six 
months notes to the amount of $3,800,000 were sold. Condi- 
tions of the money market and the state’s credit had changed 
so much that it was necessary to pay six per cent interest. In 
January, 1932, the notes issued six months before came due, 
and much difficulty was experienced in renewing them. Finan- 
cial conditions were so unsettled and the state’s revenues were 
running so far behind expenditures that the banks were loath 
to extend further credit. The notes were finally renewed at 
six per cent interest after the bankers had given practically an 
ultimatum that there should be no more borrowing. Because 
of this critical situation the governor announced a further cut 
in maintenance appropriations and stated: “It will not be 
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possible to borrow any more money. We know this definitely, 
and it will, therefore, be necessary to lay our plans to operate 
within the cash resources in hand... .” 

In May, 1932, the tax-anticipation notes issued the previ- 
ous November were renewed for six months, and, contrary 
to the governor’s statement, new notes for $1,200,000 were 
sold to provide funds for meeting obligations maturing on 
July 1. These notes made a total of $7,230,000 which had been 
issued to cover deficits. In July, 1932, the treasurer again 
experienced great difficulty in renewing the loan which had 
first been renewed in January. As a prerequisite to renewal, 
the bankers exacted promises that there would be no more 
new borrowing and that the notes due in November would be 
reduced on maturity. On his return to the state from New 
York, the treasurer called upon the governor and Council of 
State to reduce expenditures for the present fiscal year by 
seven million dollars in order that those ends might be accom- 
plished. This constant shortage of funds, and the selling and 
renewing of notes has been embarrassing and trying to state 
officials. Further, it has had a disturbing effect upon financial 
conditions within the state. The treasury has withdrawn and 
used all balances, and in some cases has overdrawn. Since 
many of the banks in which state funds were kept were in 
difficulties in this period, the withdrawals increased the strain 
upon them and in some cases, it is said, forced them to close. 

The reduction of the funded debt of the state is progress- 
ing according to schedule at the rate of about $4,500,000 per 
year, and there have been no defaults. But because of the 
mounting deficit there is little, if any, reduction in the total 
gross debt. It is significant that the 1932 General Fund defi- 
cit was just a little more than the amount paid out from that 
fund for debt service. Our debt caused all of the 1931 deficit 
and almost all of the 1932 shortage. The total amount spent 
for debt service from both the Highway and General funds 
is about twelve million dollars per year. 
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IV 
North Carolina has operated under an executive budget 
since 1925. The original budget law was enacted in that year 
at the instance of Governor McLean. The experience of the 
first four years under the law was highly satisfactory, and in 
1929 the act was revised to consolidate all powers relating to 
the Budget Bureau and to extend even further the governor’s 
powers as Director of the Budget. All maintenance appro- 
priations made by the legislature were declared to be “maxi- 
mum, conditional, and proportional,” with the purpose of 
keeping expenditures within income. In order to accomplish 
this end, the governor is given power to reduce expenditures 
pro rata in case of insufficient revenue, and he is “. . . directed 
and required to so administer this act as to prevent any such 
overdraft or deficit.” All appropriations are made available 
to the proper parties in quarterly allotments, requisitions for 
which must be approved by the governor. If revenue is in- 
sufficient or if funds are being improperly or unwisely used the 
governor may reduce or stop the allotments. The scope of the 
budget was extended in 1929 to include the Highway Com- 
mission, not formerly covered, and all private persons and in- 
stitutions receiving, handling, or using state funds. These 
changes gave North Carolina what is probably the most com- 
prehensive and most centralized state budget in the Union. 
During the biennium 1929-31 the governor used his power 
to direct two reductions in allotments, aggregating about $3,- 
500,000. Without these reductions the deficit in 1931 would 
have been over five million dollars. The 1931 legislature had 
hardly adjourned when it became apparent that revenues would 
not cover the new appropriations. So before the fiscal year 
opened, the governor ordered all agencies to keep expenditures 
within eighty per cent of their reduced appropriations. As 
the year progressed it was soon seen that even this reduction 
was not enough, and since borrowing was no longer an alter- 
native, allotments for the fiscal year 1931-32 were reduced, in 
January, 1932, to seventy per cent of appropriations. Since 
half of the fiscal year had elapsed, allotments for the remain- 
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ing half of the year had to be kept down to sixty per cent. 
These reductions, amounting to about $2,800,000, made neces- 
sary another ten per cent cut in salaries and wages of state 
employees. Drastic as they were, however, these cuts were 
not enough, as the four million dollar deficit attests. In this 
case the governor had to choose between closing all state in- 
stitutions or violating the budget law—he chose to keep the 
state in business. 

Soon after the beginning of the present fiscal year a bud- 
get memorandum indicated that allotments for the year would 
be cut to sixty per cent of appropriations. The large deficit 
and the demands of the bankers for a balanced budget caused 
much concern. No further reductions in expenses could legally 
be made without seriously impairing, if not entirely stopping, 
essential state functions. There were suggestions of another 
reduction in the salaries of state employees. Some thought 
that the governor might, without technically violating the law, 
“withhold” a part of the public school funds until the next 
legislature could retroactively reduce the appropriation. Others 
thought that there should be a special session of the General 
Assembly to deal with the problem. 

The governor appointed a committee of the fiscal officers 
of the state to recommend a line of action. After receiving the 
report of the committee on July 16, 1932, the governor an- 
nounced that highway costs would be reduced by three million 
dollars, which sum would be applied to meet General Fund 
expenses. It was not indicated whether the advance would 
be a loan or an outright transfer of funds. The governor 
also stated at this time his fiscal policy for the year. No 
public school funds would be withheld. Allotments for the 
first two quarters of the year would be made at seventy, instead 
of sixty, per cent of appropriations, and there would be no 
further reductions of salaries. If necessary, the Assembly 
would be called for a special session in November. 

This is the situation as it existed in the first month of the 
new fiscal year. With only three million dollars from the 
Highway Fund, the General Fund will not be able to continue 
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the present rate of disbursements for the full year without a 
deficit. The legislature, however, meets in regular session in 
January, and it may take steps at that time to balance the 
budget before the end of the year. 


V 


To summarize the situation very briefly, we may say that 
the state is this year operating under appropriations amount- 
ing to about $53,500,000. Of these, $23,944,000 are for high- 
ways and come from the Highway Fund, which has been 
maintained fairly well. Should the fund prove insufficient to 
pay these appropriations, highway costs could presumably be 
cut to keep within the income. From the Agriculture Fund 
there are appropriations of $385,000. The remaining $29,- 
128,000 of appropriations are from the General Fund. These 
are made up, roughly, of $17,200,000 for public schools, $3,- 
577,000 for debt service, and $8,411,000 for all other state 
departments, projects, and institutions. In contrast with these 
twenty-nine million dollars of appropriations, General Fund 
revenues for the past fiscal year were only about twenty-two 
million dollars. There are no valid grounds for hoping that 
they will be any more, if as much, for the present year. Since 
the large public school and debt service costs cannot be reduced, 
and since the bankers seem determined to grant no more loans, 
the dilemma can easily be seen. Our hospitals and educational 
institutions cannot be operated on $1,500,000 per year. Even 
the three million expected from the Highway Fund would 
make the total only about $4,500,000, or not much more than 
half of the amount appropriated. The 1933 legislature must 
face this problem; the solution will not be easy. 














HOW WASHINGTON DEALT WITH 
DISCONTENT 


DAVID Y. THOMAS 


E DO not commonly think of Washington as an actor. 

In fact he did precious little “acting,” yet he played the 
leading role in one of the most dramatic incidents in American 
history. The rest of the cast is made up of certain officers 
of the line of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and New Jersey, and a few of the “Old Conti- 
nentals in their ragged regimentals.” The scene of the climax 
is at Newburg, the time, 1783. The motif was discontent 
growing out of the failure of Congress to meet its obligations 
in pay, provisions, and clothes. 

In the last two or three years of the Revolution several 
mutinies grew out of this discontent. In 1780 two Connecti- 
cut regiments assembled on the parade grounds with their 
arms and declared that they were going home “to satisfy their 
hunger with bayonets.” About 1,300 Pennsylvania troops, 
encamped near Morristown, celebrated the New Year of 1781 
by parading under arms and killing two captains who sought 
to restrain them. They then set out for Philadelphia to de- 
mand of Congress a redress of their grievances, arrears of 
pay (which they had to take in depreciated currency) and an 
understanding about when enlistments expired. General An- 
thony Wayne went along with them and prudently supplied 
them with food to keep them from plundering the country 
and notified Washington of what was happening. When the 
commander heard of this he instructed Wayne not to use 
force, but to draw from the mutineers a statement of their 
grievances and to promise to champion their cause before Con- 
gress. Joseph Reed, president of the Council of Pennsyl- 
vania, came over and went somewhat farther than Washing- 
ton would have gone in effecting a compromise, but he justified 
it on the ground of the good behavior and the unwillingness of 
the people to take vigorous action against the soldiers. When 
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Sir Henry Clinton heard of the meeting, he sent two agents to 
offer to pay their arrears and to take them into the British 
army or allow them to remain neutral. A considerable num- 
ber wanted to accept, but the vast majority resented being 
thought of as “turning Arnolds” and handed the spies over to 
a court-martial which promptly ordered their execution. 

“O God! it is all over,” Lord North is said to have ex- 
claimed when he heard of the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. But the Americans received no assurance that the 
war was over. Washington favored continuing preparations 
and, at the request of Congress, he wrote circular letters to the 
state executives, urging the states to meet the financial assess- 
ments of Congress and to fill up their quotas of troops (Jan- 
uary, 1782). But the conviction that the war was over was 
almost universal and recruiting languished. In the middle of 
April Washington went to Newburg and next month issued a 
warning, saying that the British cabinet was trying to lull the 
Americans with false ideas of peace so as to detach them from 
the French while they continued the war in other parts of the 
world. But in August Sir Guy Carleton, successor to Clinton, 
notified Washington that negotiations for peace were under 
way and the French soldiers left. 

By this time the discontent over arrears of pay had spread 
from the enlisted men to the officers. While waiting for the 
British to evacuate New York, they had nothing to do but 
nurse their wrongs. As they mused the fire burned and 
they concluded that the government of the Confederation was 
utterly worthless, especially for meeting the arrears in pay 
and redeeming the promise of the old Continental Congress of 
half-pay for life. All the accomplishments of the army were 
due to its “being under a proper head.” What the country 
needed was “a proper head,” said Colonel Lewis Nicola in a 
letter to Washington and proposed that he should supply that 
need under the title of king. 

This proposal Washington received “with a mixture of 
great surprise and astonishment” and declared that nothing 
in the course of the war had given him “more painful sensa- 
tions” than the knowledge that “such ideas” existed in the 
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army. These ideas he must “view with abhorrence and 
reprehend with severity.” He declared, however, that no man 
possessed a “more sincere desire to see justice done to the 
army” and that he would use his “power and influence in a 
constitutional way,” should opportunity arise, to see that this 
was done. 

After peace negotiations were under way and the French 
had departed, the officers had still more time for musing and in 
December, 1782, they sent General Alexander McDougall, 
Colonel Mathias Ogden, and Colonel John Brooks as a com- 
mittee to lay a memorial and a petition before Congress. They 
stated that they had struggled with their difficulties year after 
year in the hope that each would be the last, but their embar- 
rassments had thickened so fast that many of them were un- 
able to go further. Therefore they most seriously and earnestly 
begged, (1) that a supply of money be forwarded to the army ; 
(2) for a settlement of arrears of pay; (3) for a settlement 
for the deficiencies in rations ; (4) for the deficiencies in cloth- 
ing; and (5) for a commutation of full pay for a number of 
years instead of half-pay for life. ‘The citizens,” they add, 
“murmur at the greatness of their taxes, and are astonished 
that no part reaches the army. The numerous demands, 
which are between the first collectors and the soldiers, swallow 
up the whole.” Which sounds very modern. 

Any one who reads this memorial today must confess that 
it was a very strong statement of grievances, but not disre- 
spectful. Of the fourteen names signed to it, only one, that 
of Henry Knox, had, or ever afterwards, attained much em- 
inence, but that did not detract from its truthfulness. Con- 
gress was so impressed with it that a grand committee (one 
from each state) was appointed to consider it and to confer 
with Robert Morris, the superintendent of finance. Morris 
said that it was impossible to make any advance of pay and 
imprudent to give any assurance of future pay until certain 
funds should be previously established. (Congress had asked 
the states for authority to collect certain import duties.) Also 
he thought it would be unfortunate to make concessions now, 
as they would appear to be the effect of the threats of the 
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army, not of the spontaneous justice of Congress. January 
13, 1783, the grand committee, in the presence of Morris, held 
a conference with the committee from the officers, who made 
speeches in support of the memorial and petition. All three 
spoke, but McDougall and Brooks took the leading part. The 
former dwelt upon an immediate advance of pay, adequate 
provision for the rest, and half-pay. His colleagues recited 
various incidents to illustrate the distress of the army and the 
necessity of an immediate payment to console the irritated 
soldiers and officers. When asked what would happen if 
immediate payment were not made, they said that they could 
not tell, but that a mutiny was very likely. On the matter of 
adequate provision for the backpay due them they expressed 
surprise and indignation at the unwillingness of the states to 
grant a Federal revenue to discharge Federal obligations. 
They pointed to “the ease not to say affluence with which the 
people at large lived” as indicative of resources far beyond 
actual exertions and said that, if the country failed to make 
a proper application of these resources, the patience of the 
army would have its limits. 

On the question of half-pay for life the speakers expressed 
themselves with great feeling. They observed that this was 
a part of the wages for which they had agreed to serve and 
that seven years of military service had unfitted them to re- 
turn to their old occupations and professions. Yet this part of 
their reward had been stigmatized in many of the states with 
the name “pension.” Because of this they were laboring 
under the opprobrium of pensioners, but were not receiving a 
shilling of the emoluments. They hoped, however, there were 
“none so hardened in the sin of ingratitude . . . as to deny 
the justice of the reward.” In closing they referred to the 
memorial to show that they were willing to commute their 
half-pay for a less objectionable equivalent. 

The finances of the nation were in a wretched condition. 
The states were not responding to the requests of Congress 
and Morris had overdrawn on the foreign loan. Although 
the memorial contained no direct threat and the bearers of it 
were respectful, yet it was clear that something must be done. 
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A few weeks before this Gouverneur Morris had written: 
“The army have swords in their hands.” In desperation 
Robert Morris agreed to provide a month’s pay by another 
overdraft and Congress, in a report drawn up by Alexander 
Hamilton, so voted (January 25, 1783). Morris soon re- 
signed, but was persuaded to hold on until December, 1784. 
Congress also voted an affirmative reply to some of the other 
requests, but New England and New Jersey were almost solid 
in opposition to half-pay for life. 

The delegates from the officers were none too bountifully 
supplied with funds for hotel bills and early in February 
Brooks returned to Newburg with a report signed by Mc- 
Dougall and Ogden. The former remained in Philadelphia 
to lobby with Congress, while the latter went on a visit to some 
relatives. Washington, who granted the leave of absence for 
the trip to Philadelphia, probably saw the report soon after 
Brooks returned. It was harmless and held out some little 
hope to the officers. 

A plan, perhaps we should say plot, was being hatched to 
bring the bondholders and the officers of the army into com- 
mon action against Congress. February 7, the day preceding 
the date of the report, Alexander Hamilton wrote to Wash- 
ington saying that the “great desideratum” was to “do justice 
to the creditors of the United States,” hinting that the in- 
terests of the bondholders should be linked up with those of the 
army. Four days later Gouverneur Morris wrote to Knox, 
whose name headed the list of signers of the memorial, that 
“the only wise mode for the army is to connect themselves 
with the public creditors of every kind both foreign and 
domestic and unremittingly to urge the grant of general per- 
manent funds adequate to the whole interest.” 

In connection with this matter Hamilton wanted Wash- 
ington to assume leadership of the officers in their demands. 
He does not seem to have favored actual violence, or possibly 
even a coup d’ etat, for he believed that this would defeat the 
ends in view, but he favored a threat. According to a state- 
ment he made to Madison and others, Washington was losing 
popularity among the army officers. This was partly due, 
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said he, to his “extreme reserve, mixed some times with a 
degree of asperity of temper, both of which are said to have 
increased of late,” but more to his dislike of every unlawful 
proceeding. His popularity he believed could be restored. 
Of course he gave no hint of this to Washington, but in the 
letter of February 7 he suggested to Washington what he 
should do for the “public good.” Without mentioning what 
had happened at Philadelphia he spoke of the determination of 
the army to procure justice for itself. Their complaint was 
just. The difficulty would be “to keep a complaining and 
suffering army within the bounds of moderation. This your 
Excellency’s influence must effect.” In other words, he 
wanted Washington to “take direction” of the army in its 
demands. 

But Washington was not moved by this plan, nor was 
Knox willing to become the catspaw of the bondholders, as 
Gouverneur Morris had suggested. 

After his return Brooks had, in private conversations, 
given a prospect of, relief from Congress more gloomy than 
that of the report and the officers decided on action. Before 
rejecting Washington as a leader they decided to sound him 
out. Colonel Walter Stewart was selected for this task, but 
he soon reported that no help could be expected from that 
quarter. They then turned to General Horatio Gates, who felt 
flattered by the proposition to make him head of the move- 
ment. In spite of Knox’s attitude reports were circulated that 
bondholders were willing to join them and that some members 
of Congress were expecting the army to compel the states to 
do justice. Hamilton had expressed doubts whether the ma- 
jority of the people were honest in such matters. One thing 
was lacking, some one to put the proposition before the officers 
in such a way as to get them all to thinking the same thing at 
the same time. That need was supplied in the person of a 
young man, Major John Armstrong, aide-de-camp of General 
Gates, whom a few officers persuaded to act as spokesman. 

March 10, 1783, a circular, issued by the officers, appeared 
calling representatives of the general and field officers to meet 
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the following Tuesday to discuss the report of their repre- 
sentatives sent to Philadelphia and to consider what measures 
(if any) should be adopted to obtain redress of grievances. 
This was accompanied by an anonymous Address to the Offi- 
cers remarkable for its style and the moving power of its 
appeal. Washington said it had “rarely been equaled in the 
English language” and Pickering, who was afterwards to sit 
in Washington’s cabinet, compared its composition to that of 
Junius. The latter hoped that no “rashness” should “govern 
the proceedings,” but also that the army should not “disband 
until this essential, all-important point” (pay) was secured. 
Most of the other officers seemed less conservative. 

The author of the Address reminded the officers that they 
had loved private life and had left it with regret to compel 
“the hirelings of injustice” to abandon their schemes and 
acknowledge American independence. They had toiled and 
“felt the cold hand of poverty without a sigh.” Congress had 
forgotten them and they faced the prospect of growing “old 
in poverty, wretchedness, and contempt.” If they were willing 
to “wade through the vile mire of dependency,” and to carry 
with them “the jest of the Tories and the scorn of Whigs, the 
ridicule, and what is worse, the pity of the world,” then “go, 
starve and be forgotten!” But “if your spirits should revolt 
at this . . . change the milk and water style of your last me- 
morial. Assume a bolder tone, decent, but lively, spirited and 
determined ; and suspect the man, who would advise to more 
moderation and longer forbearance.” He advises them to tell 
Congress that compliance with the late memorial will “make 
you happy and them more respectable” ; if not, “that courting 
the auspices, and inviting the direction of your illustrious 
leader, you will retire to some unsettled country, smile in 
your turn, ‘and mock when their fear cometh on’.” 

When Washington read this and the call for the meeting 
of the officers, he saw that it was too late to stop the movement 
and now sought to direct and restrain it. The next day he 
issued a general order calling attention to the anonymous Ad- 
dress, expressing the hope that the officers would pay little 
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attention to it and calling a meeting the following Saturday 
to hear the report of the commissioners sent to Congress and 
to consider what other measures ought to be adopted. The 
senior officer (Gates) was directed to preside. This was fol- 
lowed by another anonymous address saying that until now 
the commander-in-chief had regarded the steps taken for re- 
dress with good wishes alone; now evidently he approved, or 
he would have forbidden the meeting. 

The high point of the drama had been reached. When 
Gates called the assembly to order there were no spectators; 
all were members of the cast. The chief actor, Washington, 
then entered and took his seat at the desk. What followed 
may not have been planned in advance, or may have been only 
a natural expression of deep emotion, but, if the latter is true, 
that only makes it acting of a very high order. With one hand 
Washington drew from his pocket a prepared address, with 
the other his spectacles. Addressing the officers he said: 
“Gentlemen, you will permit me to put on my spectacles, for 
I have not only grown gray, but almost blind, in the service of 
my country.” This brought a trace of moisture to the eyes of 
many officers and all gave him rapt attention. 

The anonymous Address, said he, was unmilitary and 
“subversive of all good order and discipline.” It was designed 
to appeal “more to the feelings and passions, than to the rea- 
son and judgment of the army.” The author was “entitled 
to much credit for the goodness of his pen, and I could wish 
he had as much credit for the goodness of his heart.” But 
the paper was drawn “with great art,” and was “designed to 
answer the most insidious purposes,” seeking to “impress the 
mind with an idea of premeditated injustice of the sovereign 
power of the United States.” He intended “to take advantage 
of the passions, while they were warmed by the recollection of 
past distresses, without giving time for cool, deliberate think- 
ing, and that composure of mind, which is so necessary to give 
stability to measures.” Turning to the proposition to abandon 
the country and go out into some unsettled region, Washing- 
ton exclaims, “My God! What can this writer have in view 
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in recommending such measures? Can he be a friend to the 
army? Can he bea friend to this country? Rather is he not 
an insidious foe? Some emissary, perhaps, from New York, 
plotting the ruin of both by sowing seeds of discord and sep- 
aration between the civil and military powers of the country?” 
In closing, he assures the officers that he will stand by them 
in their reasonable demands, but begs them “not to take any 
measures, which, in the calm light of reason, will lessen the 
dignity and sully the glory you have hitherto maintained ;” 
also to express their utmost horror and detestation of the 
man, who wishes, under any specious pretences, “to overturn 
the liberties of our country, and who wickedly attempts to 
open the flood-gates of civil discord, and deluge our rising 
empire in blood.” Then, with an eye and ear to the future, 
after advising them to follow this line of conduct for “the 
defeat of our enemies,” he closed by saying, “You will, by the 
dignity of your conduct, afford occasion for posterity to say, 
when speaking of the glorious example you have exhibited to 
mankind, ‘Had this day been wanting, the world had never 
seen the last stage of perfection, to which human nature is 
capable of attaining’.” 

Having finished his own address, Washington then read 
a letter from a member of Congress telling of the desperate 
efforts being made to secure a revenue and saying that if any 
discrimination were made in paying the civil and military cred- 
itors, it would be in favor of the army. He then gathered 
up his papers and immediately left the room with little doubt 
that he had won the battle, for every eye was moist with tears. 
After a few moments of silence, Gates took the chair, and a 
motion was made by Knox, seconded by Rufus Putman, to 
extend the thanks of the assembly to the commander-in-chief 
for his excellent address with the assurance that “the officers 
reciprocate his affectionate expressions with the greatest sin- 
cerity of which the human heart is capable.” The memorial 
to Congress, the proceedings of that body acknowledging the 
justice of their cause and promising every effort to obtain a 
revenue, and the report of the committee sent to Philadelphia 
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were read. A committee on further resolutions was appointed 
(Knox, Brooks, and Captain V. D. Howard) and instructed 
to report in half an hour. 

This report affirmed the patriotism of the officers, ex- 
pressed confidence in the good intentions of Congress and the 
country and that the army would not be disbanded until prop- 
erly cared for, requested Washington to write to Congress for 
a speedy decision, and declared that a prompt acquiescence 
“would produce immediate tranquillity in the minds of the 
army,” and after a speech by Pickering condemning the 
anonymous Address, this was adopted unanimously. This 
speech suggested further action and a separate resolution de- 
clared, “That the officers of the American army view with 
abhorrence, and reject with disdain, the infamous propositions 
contained in a late anonymous Address to the officers of the 
army, and resent with indignation the secret attempts of some 
unknown person to collect the officers together in a manner 
totally subversive of all discipline and good order.” The 
records of the meeting indicate that this was passed unan- 
imously, that is, with no negative vote. The “unknown per- 
sons” were known to at least a few and a few days before 
most of those present would have supported them gladly. But 
now they had been won over to more moderate measures and 
almost went to extremes in condemnation of their former 
leaders. They did, however, thank the committee which had 
gone to Philadelphia. 

Three days later Washington issued a general order ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the outcome of the meeting. The 
same day he wrote to Congress, sent copies of the addresses 
and of the proceedings and exhorted them to act promptly. 
In closing he quoted from the Address which had hinted that 
the officers were to be the only sufferers from the Revolution 
and “wade through the vile mire of dependency, and owe the 
miserable remnant of that life to charity,” and added that if 
the prophecy should turn out to be true, “then shall I have 
learned what ingratitude is, then shall I have realized a tale 
which will embitter every moment of my future life.” He 
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also wrote a private letter to Joseph Jones, delegate from Vir- 
ginia, emphasizing the necessity of taking action to prevent 
the recurrence of such things in the future. 

Washington’s letter reached Congress March 22, and 
found that body in a receptive mood. Madison tells us that it 
“afforded great pleasure” and dissipated the gathering clouds, 
but added that the action which the general had thought it 
necessary to take to obviate more serious consequences con- 
vinced Congress of the wisdom of establishing “such funds as 
the general, as well as the army, had declared necessary.” 
Two days before this Eliphalet Dyer, delegate from Connecti- 
cut, had introduced a motion substantially the same as one 
which he had helped to defeat March 10, namely, to grant full 
pay for five years. After the reading of Washington’s letter 
this motion was adopted. 

The problem was to find the means. In 1781 Congress 
had asked the state for power to levy an import duty of five per 
cent to pay its debts, but this failed of adoption through the 
obstinacy of Rhode Island. Congress had been discussing the 
matter again and now (April 18) voted to repeat the request, 
somewhat modified in form, leaving the states to collect the 
money and turn it over to them. In the meantime they made 
a requisition upon the states for $1,500,000. The first failed 
completely and very little was realized from the second. But 
the officers accepted certificates of indebtedness, folded their 
tents, and silently stole away. 

After mature reflection Washington decided that perhaps 
he had been too harsh in his judgment. A few days before 
retiring from the presidency he wrote (February 23, 1797) 
to Major (now General) Armstrong that he did not, in 1783, 
think of him as the author of the anonymous addresses. As 
the opinion of those addresses delivered then might be turned 
to “some personal and malignant purpose” he was writing to 
say that he had since had “sufficient reason for believing that 
the object of the author was just, honorable, and friendly to 
the country, though the means suggested by him were cer- 
tainly liable to much misunderstanding and abuse.” 








REMINISCENCES OF A LATIN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


ALAN K. MANCHESTER 


HE GENERAL attitude of the North American toward 

Latin-American revolutions is one of rather contemptu- 
ous superiority. Latin Americans are wilful, irresponsible 
children obsessed by the inclination to break out into comic 
opera revolts, wherein smoke and shouting accompany little 
bloodshed and much glory. I have found among Anglo- 
Americans an almost universal lack of sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the motives and circumstances which underlie such 
crises. The gulf fixed between the two points of view results 
from more than the location of the equator between the two 
peoples. Race, religion, and geography play their part. Strict 
censorship and the resulting garbled reports aggravate the 
misconception. The temporary loss by the American finan- 
cial interests in localities involved in the uprising with the 
later net gain when accounts are rendered and payment forced, 
feeds the sense of Yankee business superiority and of con- 
tempt or sorrowful pity for the loser. Consequently when a 
revolt breaks out in a country bigger in territory than the 
United States with a population little less numerous than that 
of the states at the time of the Civil War, a New York paper 
remarks that “naval and military engagements which are sus- 
pended for a siesta and tea in the afternoon are not calculated 
to bring matters to a speedy conclusion,” and the affair is 
passed off lightly. Just how comic is a Latin-American revo- 
lution? 

This article will attempt to present sympathetically one of 
these revolutions, the Brazilian Revolt of 1924, and in doing 
so, it will attempt to show some of the underlying causes of 
such movements. That the subject is of more than academic 
interest is evidenced by the fact that at the time of writing a 
revolution of even greater magnitude is in progress in the 
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same region, led in part by the same men, prompted by similar 
motives, and equally indicative of the fundamental points at 
issue in Latin-American revolutions. 

It was a hot Saturday in mid-winter, July 5, 1924, in 
Campinas, Brazil. Letters to catch the bi-weekly mail steamer 
out of Rio de Janeiro for New York had to leave early in the 
morning, but the post office announced a temporary suspension 
of railroad service for some trivial reason. At the Club in 
the afternoon there were rumors of trouble in the capital. 
That evening when I visited one of the other two Americans 
in town, I found him stocking his pantry with a whole cart- 
load of supplies. Later a Brazilian rushed in with news that 
a formidable disturbance had exploded up in Sao Paulo, two 
hours away by rail. That night I awoke suddenly, tense and 
listening for the recurrence of a sound which, once heard, 
can never be forgotten, the rumble of heavy artillery. At last 
I was convinced that there was a revolution. 

The state of Sao Paulo is the richest in all Brazil. South 
of it lies Parana, closely akin to its northern neighbor in his- 
tory, climate, and economic development. Farther on are the 
two southernmost states of Santa Catharina and Rio Grande 
do Sul, which form a unit of the federation clearly differen- 
tiated from the central and northern regions. To the north 
of Sio Paulo lies Minas Geraes, a bitter rival in riches and 
politics ; to the northeast the state of Rio de Janeiro, with the 
city as the predominating factor, furnishes the third element 
in the eternal triangle of jealousy. To the west the wild state 
of the “Great Jungle,” Matto Grosso, child of Paulista Ban- 
deiras, supports her mother with immense supplies from a 
still virgin province. North of Minas Geraes and Rio is out 
of the picture as far as this story is concerned although at- 
tempts in those regions to join the revolution popped off like 
firecrackers. 

The state of SAo Paulo may be likened to a huge whiskey 
flask. The city of Sao Paulo is at the stopper end of the neck 
twenty-seven hundred feet up on the ridge of the sea-coast 
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range, and Campinas is at the junction point down on the in- 
land plateau where the neck spreads out into the flat interior of 
the bottle. Between the two cities a double track of electric 
railway with big Westinghouse engines pours the riches of the 
state into the capital and brings down foreign imports and 
manufactured goods for distribution over the network that 
branches out from Campinas. From Sao Paulo the stream 
flows down the mountain to the port of Santos, two and a half 
hours away; or by a twelve hour trip along the ridge of the 
coastal range northeast to Rio de Janeiro; or down into the 
stretches of the southern states by a valiant, thin ribbon of 
railway braving the forests and brigands and unrest of Parana 
and Santa Catharina. The strategic importance of the cities 
of Sao Paulo and Campinas with the stretch between is seen 
at once. The line is always well garrisoned and guarded, 
special care being taken with the two strategic cities. 

The rumble of heavy artillery which awakened me in 
Campinas that Saturday night came from a garrison on the 
railroad; the revolutionists were extending their power down 
to sweep Campinas into the bag as a base of operations and as 
the gateway to the vast interior. They succeeded the follow- 
ing Tuesday just before sunset, and we were within the circle, 
quite hermetically sealed from the outside world. For over 
three weeks no communications seeped in or out; fr two more 
the post-war confusion and federal disruption allowed only 
garbled snatches to reach us. Banks were closed for six 
weeks ; a moratorium was declared for three more; exchange 
jumped like a nervous woman on the witness stand for months 
after the war ; and when our mail finally came through, it took 
a cart to deliver it. 

The story of the revolution is hard to tell with exactness 
and proper documentation. Censorship and international 
amity permitted nothing but favorable reports to be spread 
abroad, although real information of the revolt seeped down 
through the south to Buenos Aires where La Nacién per- 
sistently published news of the revolts which irritated the Rio 
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authorities. On July 6 the cablegram received at the Brazilian 
Embassy in Washington stated that the trouble was in no 
sense a revolution but a local disturbance centered in Sao 
Paulo alone, that prompt measures had been taken by the 
governor of the state to suppress the military uprising, and 
that he had been able to meet it with the forces stationed at 
the state capital. On that day, as a matter of fact, in Sao 
Paulo the governor had been forced to center his forces in the 
palace, yielding the rest of the city to the revolutionists who 
had expanded their lines to within a few miles of Campinas. 
On the eleventh an official communiqué stated that President 
Carlos de Campos, governor of the state, was still in the city 
and was backed by legal forces. In reality he had fled Tues- 
day the eighth, when the revolutionists had taken over the 
city and the palace, organized an efficient government for the 
capital, and established a junta to care for the conquered ter- 
ritory yielding before the spreading flame of the movement. 
On the afternoon of the same Tuesday the federal com- 
mandant of Campinas blew up a number of bridges and fled 
from the city precipitously. His house was three doors down 
from mine and I was able to observe accurately what went on. 
He was quite unpopular among the common people: by only 
a few moments he beat the crowd which was bent on burying 
him in the cemetery head down and still alive. 

By Wednesday the movement was supreme in the interior 
with the federal forces maintaining the stopper in the bottle 
by pressure from the direction of the two railroads running 
out of Sao Paulo to Rio and to Santos. It was only on the 
eleventh, however, that official acknowledgment of the real 
state of affairs was made when Rio announced that heavy 
artillery bombardment was being employed by the federal 
troops and that veritable warfare reigned in the state of Sao 
Paulo. The same communication stated that foreign refugees 
reaching Santos reported that the streets of the city of Sao 
Paulo were strewn with dead and wounded and that there was 
a food shortage. Notices from Buenos Aires added that a 
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certain effervescence and restlessness were appearing in Rio 
de Janeiro while Parana and a considerable part of Rio 
Grande had joined the movement. On the thirteenth, likewise 
by way of Buenos Aires, another communiqué affirmed that 
over four hundred civilians had been killed during the first 
week of the war, the estimate being made by the American 
consul. Since the consulate in Sao Paulo was on Libero 
Badar6o street about three blocks from the center of the fiercest 
street fighting and five blocks from the palace, the consul was 
able to give an accurate estimate. 

By the fifteenth the real seriousness of the struggle be- 
came evident when the news was published that the rebels 
were thirty-four thousand in fighting force as opposed to the 
twenty-four thousand federal troops. The figures were a bit 
exaggerated, but not overly so. The bombardment of the city 
by the federal forces turned the eight hundred thousand in- 
habitants almost unanimously in favor of the rebels. The 
estimate of the dead among the civilians and soldiers was only 
slightly over-numbered at three thousand since the revolt 
started. In the industrial Moodca zone, ditches were dug, 
bodies thrown in with an arm and hand left sticking up to 
mark the spot of such groups for later more decent burial. 
Similar tombstones were numerous in the industrial parts of 
the city. 

Destruction was rampant. The dispatches did not include 
the full story of the burning and razing of the Mattarazzo 
warehouses. Mattarazzo was the Stinnes of Brasil, a rich 
Italian with railroads, mills, film circuits, warehouses, fac- 
tories, and a daughter married to the son of the governor of 
the state of Sao Paulo. Persistent rumor had it that he had 
bought up the market of beans, stored sacks away in his ample 
warehouses, got something of a corner, and forced the price 
up. Beans are like the frijole to the Mexican, without them 
the great mass of Brazilians is reduced to rice as a diet. A 
popular investigation by forcible methods after the war 
started revealed many sacks of rotting beans in the Mattarazzo 
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warehouses, or so the lower classes were led to believe, and 
for days bonfires testified to a hungry people’s vengeance, 
Mattarrazzo was linked to the government, a sufficient reason 
to swing the city to the rebel’s side without the additional 
argument of the bombardment. 

On the eighteenth an official communication insisted that 
the revolt was practically over whereas Buenos Aires reported 
the rebels in favorable circumstances with the supplies and 
resources of the richest state in the union at their command 
while a secessionist sentiment was stirring throughout the 
southern part of the country. On the twenty-first a copy of 
the Estado de Sao Paulo, the daily of the revolted city reached 
Buenos Aires. The paper told of the earlier skirmishes, the 
first three days of street fighting, and the flight of the gover- 
nor and his forces. It gave the manifesto of the revolutionists 
which declared the movement to have been planned for the 
states of SAo Paulo, Matto Grosso, Parana, Santa Catharina, 
and Rio Grande do Sul with the purpose of ousting the present 
government, which was considered as “belonging to the same 
cast as the despotic, incompetent, and annihilating govern- 
ments of the past.” 

On the twenty-third another Estado fell into the hands of 
La Nacién. In the early days of the revolt single editions of 
the Brazilian paper were selling in Campinas, only two hours 
from Sao Paulo, for as high as ten and twelve dollars. As 
soon as the rebels gained control of the interior, we secured 
copies at more reasonable rates although beyond the lines in 
Santos, Rio, or Buenos Aires the price rose as the censorship 
tightened. This last edition stated that more than two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants of Sao Paulo had fled to the interior 
when the bombardment began on the eleventh. 

This report was correct: the rebels allowed anyone to leave 
the city for the interior and helped the fugitives by giving 
free rides on the ten to twelve long trains which were run 
down to Campinas each day. None could return after once 
leaving the city, except as a soldier or on a special mission 
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specified by the junta at Campinas. Food and supplies went 
in and fugitives came out, riding on top of the passenger cars 
at times, so crowded were the trains. In Campinas alone the 
population of over sixty thousand doubled in ten days. The 
housing and food problems were serious. Yet the military 
government set up by the rebels, with a native civilian as 
mayor, administered the city more efficiently than in the days 
of normal, federal law. A scale of prices for food was pub- 
lished: if any merchant should overcharge, permission was 
granted to the populace, after presenting proof to the junta, 
to sack the store. Supplies were obtained and distributed so 
that even at the end of the revolt with the population doubled 
and thousands of transients drifting through toward the in- 
terior no one went hungry. I was caught with no money on 
that Saturday: I had some four dollars in cash and a pantry 
stocked for a few days only. I purchased on credit at cheaper 
prices than before or after the revolution sufficient food for 
my needs and for the refugees in my house. The city police 
force (which is a part of the state troops. No city is per- 
mitted to have a force responsible only to the mayor) was 
away fighting and yet order was maintained and robbery and 
thieving were prevented by a special vigilance committee ad- 
ministered by the rebel mayor. The junta was aided by the 
powers of a strict military authority and by the good will of 
the people, but my amazement grew at the way in which a 
most trying and critical situation was handled by a group who 
took over the reins when the federalists fled. 

On the twenty-fourth a warning was dropped from an air- 
plane over Sao Paulo urging the civilians to leave the city, as 
a redoubled bombardment was planned. Trench warfare had 
begun and airplanes had come into use. A deadlock reigned: 
the rebels were biding their time till the revolution should 
break out in Rio as planned. In the meantime England had 
ordered a battleship at full speed to Santos and a joint note, 
about which we, within the lines, knew nothing, was being 
prepared by the diplomatic body to inquire of the Brazilian 
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government what guarantees for the lives and property of 
foreigners had been made and if compensation was to be paid 
for the destruction caused by the bombardment. No further 
news came through from the rebels until the twenty-eighth 
when news of the collapse of the revolt was published on the 
front page of New York papers. After a bitter fight and 
desperate resistance by the rebels, said the report, the fed- 
eralists had pushed the revolutionists out of the city. They 
had escaped inland, however, with all their leaders. 

The facts were otherwise. Convinced that the revolts in 
Rio and other places were not going to break out, the rebels 
evacuated. Early after dark, trains were concentrated at the 
main station. The rebel archives, supplies, and money were 
carefully loaded. Then running in sections, company after 
company embarked, leaving skeleton guards along the 
trenches. The General Staff with the commander-in-chief, 
Isidoro Lopez Diaz, taking every available milreis in Bra- 
zilian banks and revenue offices, quite a tremendous sum in 
this coffee center and richest of all states, followed leisurely. 
Before daybreak the skeleton lines, leaving fake bayonets and 
lights along the front, retreated and took the final swift train 
left behind for their use. At dawn the federals marched in 
on parade. 

The celebrated revolutionist, Major Cabanas, a Robin 
Hood legendary figure beloved by the common people, stopped 
at Campinas with the last train, collected the supplies and 
munitions stored in the city, took the money belonging to the 
government, and gracefully sliding shut the iron grating of 
the station platform, swung on the step of the last car of the 
last train, waving in response to the cheers of the populace. 
The revolutionists pressed inland, then turned southward 
through Parana and Santa Catharina to Rio Grande do Sul 
and finally crossed into Argentina or Uruguay or Paraguay, 
there to find asylum. 

Was the revolution comic? When the federalists began 
the bombardment of the city of Sao Paulo, it was not play- 
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acting. As a rule they hit what they aimed at as well as the 
Allied or German forces did in the European War; but if they 
missed the target, they hit something vulnerable as a Latin 
city is so closely built that a shell cannot fall without doing 
damage. When the shelling of the industrial center near 
Mattarazzo’s warehouses began, the people fled in panic like 
cattle, boarded the trains for the interior with no hope of 
returning until the revolt should end. A mother of a numer- 
ous family gathered her tribe, rushed to the station, got down 
the line half an hour’s journey, and discovered when it was 
too late to return that she had left behind a six-months old 
baby in the abandoned, shelled district. When she reached 
Campinas she was quite insane, with two strong men holding 
her arms. Even yet her cries sometimes ring in my ears. 

In order to flank the revolutionists, the federalists sent 
three regiments of mountaineers of the state of Minas Geraes 
over the ranges and down into Sao Paulo to attack the rebels 
at Campinas. Only a wild mountaineer could negotiate that 
passage, and a Minas hillbilly cherishes a traditional hatred 
for a Paulista. They advanced spreading terror before them, 
for, so reports stated, they spared no woman. Rumors were 
rife and the days were anxious ones for us in Campinas until 
Cabanas by strategy fell on the three regiments with three 
hundred rebels and came back into town one Sunday morning, 
as we were told, with a trainload of dead Minetros as trophies. 
At any rate, the mountaineers never reached Campinas. 

The refugees fleeing from Sao Paulo were landed at 
Campinas and finding themselves still within the battle zone, 
they hastened farther inland. The platform at the station 
was jammed always and confusion reigned. Trains left at 
irregular intervals with three possible diverging lines into the 
vast interior. I saw one old grandmother, caught on the 
wrong train as it pulled out, frantic with fear, beg her grown 
son to jump aboard and go with her. He did, but he had to 
leave the mother and three small children behind in the con- 
fusion of the platform, with no money and no address, 
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ignorant of where the father and grandmother were going. 
Tragedies were of hourly occurrence. 

Such a revolution is not comic, nor is there a halt to take 
tea or a siesta in the afternoon. It is serious business. Such 
outbreaks are really symptoms of underlying causes which are 
profound in their significance in the development of the 
people. The reasons given for this particular revolt were 
true, but they were only irritating impulses. These would 
have resulted only in a military uprising and not the general 
revolt among the people which actually occurred. 

Of the deeper causes I shall mention three. First, the 
people were hungry. They always are, and a hungry people 
is ripe for revolt. There are two main classes in Brazil: the 
cultured gentleman with his Paris-clothed wife, the landed 
aristocracy in control of the political machine and the horde 
of government hangers-on ; and on the other extreme the poor, 
working class of toilers with its rice and beans twice a day if 
luck holds, meat once a week, white bread with the café au lait 
in the morning in the case of the well-to-do member of the 
class, and hard want behind the door. A middle class is 
beginning, but the mass of the population is poor. A rise in 
the price of beans is a grave cause of commotion and may 
result in the destruction of property. 

The second reason is like the first: a profound ignorance 
that resembles that of the pre-French Revolution peasantry is 
beginning to yield to a new light. Although in some states 
illiteracy is estimated to amount to nearly ninety per cent of 
the population, in Sao Paulo the percentage is lowest. This 
state had a compulsory attendance law of two years’ minimum 
with this period raised to four years after the revolution. A 
long struggle preceded this advance with bitter opposition 
from several sources. It is the only state which in 1927 had 
a compulsory education statute. In Rio Grande do Sul, also 
fertile soil for revolts, illiteracy is but little higher than in 
Sao Paulo. As education seeps in, revolt against the feudal 
system imposed from above breaks out sporadically. 
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The third reason is self-evident but true: there is no other 
way than by armed uprisings by which the people can express 
its will. Brazil is a republic with a constitution as free, if 
not more so, than that of the United States. Universal man- 
hood suffrage is specified. Yet it is necessary to read and 
write in order to vote. With the illiteracy rate as high as 
eighty to ninety per cent in some states, the machine has an 
easy time. Even in the Federal District which includes the 
city of Rio de Janeiro, the illiteracy rate in 1920 was almost 
forty per cent. There is no secret ballot and of course the 
machine “supervises” the voting effectively. There is no 
voice of the people, no more than there was a voice of the 
people in France before 1789. Religion is organized into a 
most perfect system of autocracy and, natural ally to the 
government, demonstrates quite terrible efficiency in maintain- 
ing the status quo. To revolt against the state is one thing; 
to rebel in the face of excommunication is a deadly serious 
undertaking. 

One word must be added in justice to the autocratic, ruling 
class with the machine. Democracy is a magic word of today, 
and Wilson set off a train of high explosives when he started 
the phrase “self-determination of peoples” ringing in the 
imaginations of the Latin Americans. It may be questioned, 
however, whether a democratic form of government is the 
solution of the Brazilian problem. The ideal, perhaps, would 
be a strong democratic autocracy as specified by Plato. It is 
no longer possible for the man with only a strong arm to rule: 
education and glimmerings of the modern point of view have 
made the hold of that type of man precarious. On the other 
hand there arises the problem of how to find the ideal ruler 
and how to put him where he can govern autocratically under 
a democratic guise over a race at present incapable of per- 
forming the proper functions of a republic. The problem is 
not new by any means. 
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DR. HENDERSON’S WORK ON SHAW 


BERNARD SHAW: PLayBoy AND PropHet. By Archibald Henderson. New York: 

D. Appleton and Company, 1932. Pp. xxxii, 872. 

Professor Henderson has been over a long period a collector of 
Shawiana of immense zeal and zest. He has probed Shaw—who never 
made a vice of reticence and, as he said, never posed as a silent strong 
man—and drawn from him all manner of discursive confidence. He 
has apparently written to or talked with every one who could offer him 
a grain for his harvest. He has gathered data and documents from all 
the airts, and uses quotations, anecdote, and incident to point up all his 
precise statements or larger generalizations. One feels that it is all 
here: not only (as the British publisher says) “complete to the mo- 
ment of going to press . . . every phase of Shaw’s remarkable life,” but 
also every form and pressure of detail, nuance, and implication ; there 
are not even any unconsidered trifles left out. Future gleaners will find 
the field bare indeed. And it is not merely a huge task, a labor of love, 
to be sure, to have played the sedulous Boswell to so versatile and 
variegated a character as Shaw;; it is as well a labor of intelligent assim- 
ilation, to which we must pay due tribute, to have divided, subdivided, 
and arranged all the various materials so that the story unrolls like a 
moving picture, with lively episodes (for which we are to thank Shaw) 
and with ample continuity by the biographer. 

It is all here: nearly nine hundred pages, in twelve parts and sixty- 
two chapters, with a Salute, an Introduction, and two Appendices, and 
with some hundred and twenty illustrations of all sorts. From one 
point of view it is less a biography than a compilation, a scrap-book 
(of anecdotes, theatre programs, newspaper clippings, personalities, 
“jape and parody”), an encyclopedia. From another point of view it 
is autobiography; for when Shaw is not talking Mr. Henderson is 
talking for him. But there are also critical interludes, the best of them 
—as is proper—being in Part VIII, on The Dramas, and Part IX on 
The Dramatist as Innovator (where I believe, however, the critic will 
not be supported by posterity). These occupy some hundred and sev- 
enty odd pages, and with another hundred on The Shavian Movement 
in the Theatre make up the core of the volume. The rest, about three- 
fourths, is devoted to Shaw the man, which is all very well since it is 
Shaw’s biography, and to Shaw the showman, which is not so well, 
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since it exhibits too much of the blatant and irritating mannerisms of 
the low comedian who is not content to amuse without distracting us 
by his gratuitous capers. The incessant asides and byplays of G. B. S., 
the platform antics of startling us with grotesqueries and insulting us 
by way of being lively are of course a part of the man, but they are an 
unfortunate part, which the future will willingly let fade: it is a pity 
to have to exhibit them all. A mole or a wart may enhance the por- 
trait, but sometimes both art and truth are better served by omission. 
At any rate, however, Professor Henderson has given us God’s plenty, 
a complete and unadulterated Shaw, “authorized”—and such also is life. 

The indolent reviewer has been amply provided by the publisher with 
matter whereof he may easily make up a tale of profitable praise; and 
in this unhappy world the blame is never far to seek. One rarely sees 
the Puff Mercantile in such splendid bloom—to say nothing of the fo- 
liage. But perhaps the publisher’s excuse is that he has merely taken 
his cue from the Playboy himself. On the theory that well lathered is 
half shaved the book is already a success. It deserves, however, a better 
gambit. 

Pautt F, Baum. 


GOOD REPORTING 


BEVERIDGE AND THE ProGRESSIVE Era. By Claud G. Bowers. Cambridge: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company, 1932. Pp. xxvii, 610. 

Mr. Bowers has written another good book which merits the acclaim 
it has met. It is neither a biography of Beveridge nor the history of 
the time in which he lived. If Beveridge’s generation was a “progres- 
sive era,” one wonders toward what end progress was made. 

In fact, Mr. Bowers writes more as a journalist than as a biog- 
rapher or historian. He accepted the career of Beveridge as a report- 
er’s assignment and has amply fulfilled his trust by telling the story 
with a due regard for facts, yet with the sympathy for his subject nec- 
essary to observe the proprieties for one having access to personal 
papers and treating of recent events in the life time of many who had 
a part inthem. As he was an able journalist with a personal experience 
amid the scenes in which Beveridge grew up and achieved his career, 
Mr. Bowers was admirably fitted to write this book. Being in the 
opposing political camp in as far as they were contemporaries, he has 
naturally repressed his own views in providing an atmosphere congen- 
ial to the actions of his hero, 
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That Beveridge should emerge in some sort as a hero was inevitable. 
Not that the author is indiscriminate in his praise or refrains altogether 
from criticism, but the personal papers of Beveridge are the foundation 
and the principal materials for the work. The questions of the time 
are seen through the eyes of those in the Beveridge circle. On that 
account the author is less tender with Colonel Roosevelt, for example. 
Yet one wonders, if it had been the fate of Mr. Bowers to undertake a 
similar task with the Colonel as his hero and with the Colonel’s papers 
at his elbow, whether the fruits of his judgment might not have been 
slightly different. Which is not to say that the book is unduly hostile 
to Roosevelt. A reader takes it for granted that Mr. Bowers is a sym- 
pathetic reporter on Mr. Beveridge’s train, travelling through the pol- 
itics of the time and thus inclined to be critical of opposing camps. 

It is unfortunate that the richness of the materials tempted the 
author to be careless in small facts which he might have corrected with- 
out much trouble and which irritate the reader more perhaps than they 
ought. Examples are: “Ann Arbor University” (p. 142) ; the attribu- 
tion of Miss Tarbell’s Standard Oil articles to “Munsey’s” magazine 
and of Lincoln Steffens’s exposure of municipal corruption to “Steb- 
bins” (p. 224); and fixing the date of the death of Roosevelt in 
“September” (p. 514), it is not quite clear in which year. 

The chapters on Beveridge as a biographer are among the best in 
the book. In them Mr. Bowers follows in the light of his own experi- 
ence, and thus with a sympathetic eye, the efforts of a layman to learn 
a new art. None ever worked at that task more manfully than Bever- 
idge. And while his first love and the one of his chief devotion was 
always politics, he may live longer as the biographer of Marshall and 
Lincoln than as leader of an element in the Republican Party naturally 
impatient with the shortsightedness of the elder statesmen. 

W. T. Laprabe. 


ESSAYS BY BABBITT 


On Berne Creative and Other Essays. By Irving Babbitt. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. Pp. xliv, 266. 

Professor Babbitt’s volume On Being Creative is an oddly assorted 
group of lectures and essays, several of which have previously seen 
print in the magazines. While it is calculated to “serve in some small 
measure to dissipate certain current confusions on the subject of hu- 
manism,” only the introduction really adds to the controversy over the 
recrudescence of Aristotelianism plus “genteel” traditions. The author 
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now attempts to shake himself loose from the company of Paul Elmore 
More and stand alone as the single champion of a psychological rather 
than a religious interpretation of genuine literary values. 

The body of the work is the same old refrain. Professor Babbitt 
insists anew that he is warring against primitivism in literature, dissects 
Rousseau as the father of villainies, quotes his favorite Pascal, and 
waves a “purely Ciceronian humanism” (with several modifications) 
before the onrushing bull of impressionism. In the title essay, in the 
disquisition on “The Primitivism of Wordsworth,” in the discussion of 
Dr. Johnson’s and Coleridge’s views of the imagination, in the denun- 
ciation of Schiller as an “aesthetic theorist”—in fact, in every chapter 
of the book the same principles are applied and the same conclusions 
reached. That is the most outstanding merit of Professor Babbitt— 
namely, that the reader knows what he will say in any given situation, 
just as one knows what will come out of a slot-machine once a penny 
is inserted. A distinction that this country can boast is that it possesses 
a professor of French who can take the Four Marx Brothers for his 
subject and end up with a neat application of the principles of the New 
Humanism. 

Except for his damnable vice of imitating Sainte-Beuve in spraying 
his pages with partial quotations that do an injustice to their intended 
meaning, Professor Babbitt would appear to an impartial reader as one 
of the most impressive critics that America has produced. But of late 
he has occasionally stooped to folly in using his brilliant style and clever 
ideas against literary nit-wits. Consider, for example, the following 
passage from the essay on “The Critic and American Life”: 


Certain books in the current mode are so taken up with the evanescent surfaces 
of life that they will survive, if at all, not as literature but as sociological doc- 
uments. The very language in which they are written will, in a generation or two, 
require a glossary. So far from imposing an orderly pattern on the raw material 
of experience, they rather emphasize the lack of pattern. The resulting effect, 
to borrow a phrase from the late Stephen Crane, who has had a marked influence 
on the recent movement, is that of a ‘cluttered incoherence.’ As an extreme ex- 
ample of the tendency one may cite Manhattan Transfer by John Dos Passos. 
In the name of reality, Mr. Dos Passos has perpetrated a literary nightmare. Such 
a work would seem to have slight value even as a sociological document; unless, 
indeed, one is prepared to admit that contemporary Manhattan is inhabited chiefly 
by epileptic Bohemians. 


Where the opportunity is given to point out shabby thinking and 
hokum dressed up in the literary garb, or where a display of the history 
of critical principles is involved Professor Babbitt excels. But no man 
can hope to succeed in examining all iiterary productions from The 
Divine Comedy down to the most unmitigated nonsense of H. L. 
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Mencken and judging them by the same set of rigid subjective stand- 
ards. What Van Wyck Brooks has denominated “Lowbrow Literature” 
demands lowbrow criticism, the claptrap maunderings of journalists and 
the professional hysteria of advertising men—not the serious evaluation 
of honest minds. 

As for the main theme of all Professor Babbitt’s productions, the 
blast against Romanticism, there is no need for more ink. 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF LIBERALISM 


LIBERALISM IN THE SoutH. By Virginius Dabney. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. x, 456. $3.50. 

This is a historical survey of Liberalism in the South from 1776 
to 1932, with emphasis upon the last three decades, to which almost 
half of the volume is dedicated. The South, as delimited by the author, 
embraces the eleven states of the old Confederacy plus Kentucky. By 
Liberalism he means a body of doctrine which has as its center the 
principle of the dignity and worth of the individual. 

The volume consists of four divisions: the era of Jefferson (1776- 
1830) ; the era of Calhoun (1830-1865) ; the period of reconstruction 
and readjustment following the Civil War (1865-1900) ; and the New 
South (1900-1932). To the history of this long period the author ap- 
plies his liberal doctrine candidly and fearlessly, separating the sheep 
from the goats and giving primary attention to the sheep. 

“Tn the field of politics, for instance, it has been the author’s view 
that those Southerners who, without demagoguery, fought such bul- 
warks of privilege as entails and primogeniture, sought to extend the 
franchise and other political rights of the common man, and battled for 
civil liberty are entitled to be regarded as liberals. The liberals in 
education are those who advanced the cause of the public schools, and 
who aided in the establishment and operation of institutions of higher 
learning which opened the doors of educational opportunity to the peo- 
ple and put the search for truth above all else. In religion the liberals 
in the early days led the fight for religious freedom and disestablish- 
ment, and in subsequent generations buckled on their armor against 
fundamentalists, anti-evolutionists and anti-Catholics. In race relations 
they took part in the ante-bellum movement to rid the republic of the 
blight of slavery, and after Appomattox they directed their energies to 
seeking wider opportunities for Negroes and securing justice for the 
blacks in all their relationships with the whites. In industry they were 
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the employers who displayed a social awareness, in that wages and 
working conditions in their plants were better and hours shorter than 
in rival factories and mills. In some industries, however, notably tex- 
tiles, even these men clung to outmoded paternalistic notions and re- 
fused to recognize the unions. Thus liberalism among southern indus- 
trialists up to and including the first six months of 1932 was a diluted 
brew. There were militant liberals in this field, but nearly all of them 
were on the faculties of Southern universities and colleges, in editorial 
sanctums, or engaged in social work. With respect to woman’s sphere 
below the Potomac, there have been many men and women in both the 
old South and the new who have sought to achieve her emancipation, 
and these have been given attention. . . . In literature those authors 
have been called liberal whose works have been done in an honest and 
uncompromising spirit, and have contributed to the building up of freer 
and more realistic art forms in the South. Authors whose books have 
furthered liberal movements in other directions, such as politics, reli- 
gion, industry and so forth, also have been placed in this category, as 
have editors of newspapers and magazines who have crusaded for like 
causes.” 

Such is the plan and scope of the work as laid out by the author in 
his introductory chapter. Nor does he overlook the fact that there 
have been two groups of liberals, the one emphasizing liberty and the 
other stressing humanitarian legislation and a larger measure of social 
control. And of course liberals must differ with reference to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act! 

Thus the author, as he readily admits, “embarked upon a task of 
formidable proportions.” He has succeeded, however, in presenting a 
most interesting and stimulating work, a work which deserves to be read 
by every Southerner and indeed by all who are interested in this region. 

The volume contains a good index and a useful bibliography, al- 
though the author fails to list in the latter several important books and 
articles bearing upon the subject in hand. For instance, one looks in 
vain for Jameson’s American Revolution as a Social Movement; 
Pearce’s Benjamin H. Hill; Gewehr’s The Great Awakening in Vir- 
ginia; and Seymour’s Colonel House—to mention only a few of the 
most obvious omissions. It is probable, however (judged by the con- 
tents of the book), that Mr. Dabney consulted many works which he 
failed to include in his bibliography. 

Lastly, it appears not inappropriate to point out that the author of 
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the volume under review is descended from a long line of distinguished 
southern forbears and might reasonably have been expected to be a 
conservative. Instead, however, he is a liberal whose zeal barely stops 
short of radicalism. Although still in his early thirties, he has already 
made a place for himself as a journalist and scholar. 

J. Frep Rippy. 


EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Towarps Nationa, HeattH. By J. Anthony Delmege. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1932. Pp. xiv, 234. 

In modern society few matters are of greater general interest than 
the state of community health. The layman, although without the scien- 
tific knowledge of the physician or public health worker, realizes fully 
the economic and social value of good health not only as concerns the 
individual but the social group as well. Many excellent works are avail- 
able describing the present state and probable future trend of com- 
munity health but, curious to relate, historical data showing the evolu- 
tion of the public concern for health are fragmentary and scattered. It 
was in the hope of adequately covering this neglected historical ground 
that Dr. J. Anthony Delmege projected the volume in hand, Towards 
National Health. This task the author has performed remarkably well. 

As a background for the evolution of public health in modern Eu- 
rope, and England in particular, the author presents in the first chapter 
an interesting picture of public hygiene in the early civilizations of 
Crete, Egypt, of the early Jews, and of Greece and Rome. In this 
account attention is directed to housing, water supplies, drainage and 
sewerage, among other things. It is worthy of note that we owe the 
idea and the actual inception of a hospital system to the Romans. 

The second chapter portrays in a most vivid fashion the practice 
during the Dark Ages of stifling whatever medical science had been 
handed down from the earlier civilizations. The ideas of the time were 
expressed by Bernard of Clairvaux to his monks thus: “To buy drugs, 
to consult physicians, befits not religion, for after all these things do 
Gentiles seek.” Prayer and the intercession of saints became the ac- 
cepted methods of dealing with disease, and the employment of any 
earthly means was taken as evidence of impious lack of faith. Early 
and mediaeval Christianity through its neglect of mundane ideals and 
opposition to freedom of thought and investigation had a baneful in- 
fluence on hygiene, but, fortunately, a ray of light appeared in its favor- 
able attitude toward charity and relief of the sick and destitute. It was 
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in the self-imposed duties of the mediaeval religious orders involving 
care for the sick and indigent poor by the provision of hospitals, houses 
for the aged, orphanages, and foundling homes that Christianity of this 
period made its greatest contribution to social hygiene. The author 
further describes the appallingly low level of urban hygiene, the whole- 
sale pollution of the rivers and the stinking and impassable condition 
of the streets, and, finally, the early efforts made to mitigate such evils 
by local ordinances, national laws, and public works. Other aspects of 
mediaeval life receiving consideration are the state of personal hygiene, 
famine pestilences, the plague and the methods evolved to combat it, 
leprosy, occupational diseases, and hospitals. 

The next two chapters are devoted to the evolution of public health 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The author describes 
the improvement taking place in personal and public hygiene, the ad- 
vances in agriculture and consequent improvement in food supply bring- 
ing in its wake a long train of favorable effects. The incidence and 
treatment employed for the sweating sickness, typhus fever, syphilis, 
scurvy, and plague are of special interest. 

In a similar fashion the more recent steps in public health taken 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are presented. The au- 
thor does not fail to note the effects of the Industrial Revolution and 
urbanization upon the health of the people and the adjustments which 
such changes in life necessitated. The brief account of outstanding 
pioneers in medical science, the later development of hospitals, and the 
increasing attention given to maternity and child weifare add much to 
the value of this work. 

Eart E, Muntz. 


ADVENTURES IN YUCATAN 


PEOPLE OF THE SERPENT; LIFE AND ADVENTURE AMONG THE Mayas. By Edward 
Herbert Thompson. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. 
Pp. xv, 301. 

This is an interesting and stirring account of Mr. Thompson’s ex- 
periences, extending through more than forty years, as consul, arch- 
aeologist, and planter in Yucatan. The book contains well written and 
exciting tales of encounters with jaguars on lonesome trails, rattle- 
snakes in old Maya cisterns, robbers in forests, and hardships in deserts. 
It also gives an excellent description of the legend of the landing of the 
Chanes, the People of the Serpent, and of the subsequent travels and 
struggles of this race, whom the Mayas believe became the rulers of 
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the dark-skinned aborigines and inspired the great works which today 
indicate the high state of culture attained in Yucatan in the past. The 
author went into the interior of Yucatan when it was in a dangerous 
state politically. He established friendly relations with the Mayas and 
finally bought an hacienda which included the wonderful ruins at 
Chichen-Itza in order that he might pursue his archaeological studies. 
He sets forth his great adventures in most entertaining style: the dis- 
covery and exploration of the Hidden City, Xkichmook ; the investiga- 
tion of the remains in the great cave at Lotun; and the discovery at 
Old Chichen of the dated (618 A.D.) lintel stone of the initial series, 
upborn by two figures carved in stone on a ruined temple mound. His 
final achievement was the fulfillment of his long cherished desire to dive 
down into the depths of the sacred Cenote of Sacrifice and, later, to 
dredge up the treasures and remains of bodies which had been thrown 
in as offerings to Kukil Can, the Sacred Serpent or god who was be- 
lieved to live in the cenote. 
A. S. PEARSE. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


AMERICAN Business Leavers. By F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 268, app. 43 pp. $3.75. 

By what means do men reach the peaks of business success? Can 
the son of an American laborer really rise from the sidewalks to the 
top of the heap? To attain a high executive position, must the average 
young man be the son of ene whose wealth and position will guarantee 
him smooth sailing; must he be favored with “pull,” or, if he possesses 
sufficient brains and ambition, can he carve out a niche for himself at 
the top? 

These are the questions which Professor F. W. Taussig, one of 
America’s foremost economists, and his aide, C. W. Joslyn, an able 
sociologist, both of Harvard University, have attempted to answer in 
this volume, American Business Leaders. 

To obtain answers to these questions, Professors Taussig and Joslyn 
sent questionnaires to fifteen thousand of America’s foremost business 
leaders. Each man was asked to state his present age, the position he 
is now holding, the size of the concern in which he holds this position, 
the extent of his education, whether he had substantial financial assist- 
ance in the early stages of his business career, the occupation of his 
father and his father’s father, and other key questions. 

On the basis of answers to these questions by 7,371 of these ranking 
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industrial and commercial leaders, the authors find first, that about sev- 
enty per cent of this country’s business chiefs arise from not more than 
ten per cent of the American population. In short, seven of every ten 
are the sons of business men or members of the professional class; the 
majority are the sons of business men. 

To explain this finding, they weigh with meticulous accuracy and 
scientific thoroughness the great mass of data they accumulated. They 
estimate carefully the comparative influence of heredity, environment, 
training, and family-power in obtaining for this large number of indi- 
viduals the executive positions they now hold. 

They do not pass lightly over the value of inherited wealth, the good 
fortune of one who is born the son of the corporation president, or the 
favoritism shown by fathers-in-law and friends. In fact, they point 
out that there is clear evidence that the higher positions in American 
business are being filled ever more frequently by the sons of the well- 
to-do. 

But, in the end, they conclude that a majority of the business leaders 
of this country attain their high executive positions primarily because 
of their greater natural ability. 

The basic importance of this conclusion and the feature of this study 
in which Messrs. Taussig and Joslyn are primarily interested, is that 
it sheds light on the reasons for economic inequality in our present 
society—economic inequality such as is typified by the $25,000 a year 
salary of the corporation president, the $2,500 salary of the book- 
keeper, and the $1,500 wages of the factory hand. 

Probably it is not too much to say that this book is one of the most 
important to be published this year. The problem it considers is of 
fundamental economic and sociological importance. The economist 
will find in this volume much of value in relation to the present ac- 
cepted theory of wages and new light on the nature of “non-competing 
groups”; to the sociologist this study will come as a welcome supple- 
ment to Pitirim Sorokin’s Social Mobility. The codperative method of 
attack upon the whole problem, by an economist and a sociologist, adds 
much to its general worth. Finally, the whole presentation of this 
study, while not devoid of academic dullness in some sections, is clear, 
readable, and interesting. 


Joun J. Corson, 3rp. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MOORFIELD STOREY 


PoRTRAIT OF AN INDEPENDENT: MoorFiELp Storey. By Mark A. DeWolfe Howe. 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. Pp. 384. 

The Independent is perennially interesting, and it redounds to the 
credit of Moorfield Storey that in a measure he can take his place be- 
side Francis Lieber, Charles Francis Adams, Karl Schurz, O. W. 
Holmes, and Robert M. LaFollette. The preponderance of foreign 
names among the liberals who, after exacting training and careful 
thought, have dedicated themselves to the public weal should make that 
of Storey doubly welcome to the nationally minded. 

The purpose of Mr. DeWolfe Howe’s biography—to treat the life 
of a memorable individual and to illustrate the place and value of the 
Independent in American public life—apparently meets with more suc- 
cess in its first phase. The most unengaging feature of this biography 
is its chronological arrangement in periods of twenty years. Around 
Storey’s boyish, naive support of Sumner’s spleen, his maturity and 
calm, clarion challenge to the legal profession in tones that anticipate 
Roscoe Pound, his final adoption of the anti-imperialism mania (which 
in the case of the Philippines he shared with many Democrats), the 
author might have created more enticing captions. Storey’s absorption 
in the problem of the Negro race bespeaks the constitutional iconoclast 
which he was to a large extent, and which indeed any liberal must be 
under conditions in America where, as the biographer makes reason- 
ably clear, convention imposes penalties upon those who ignore it al- 
most as severe as upon those who defy it. 

A Life and Letters would have been a more accurate title than A 
Portrait of an Independent, for as a portrait such as Gamaliel Bradford 
or André Maurois would have painted it, this one falls distinctly short. 
The letters quoted are fine commentaries on the age from the Civil War 
to the World War, but they nevertheless lack that importance and lit- 
erary brilliance which justify extensive quotations. The age of Storey 
was an auspicious epoch for the persistent Independent, but falling 
short of the World War in glamor, the times alone could not make a 
letter what those of Walter Hines Page from London were almost 
forced to be. 

As a champion of Negro civil rights (which, in his early association 
with Sumner, he came by naturally), anti-imperialism, legal reform, 
and progressivism Moorfield Storey raised himself far enough above 
his fellows of bar and bench to warrant the sympathetic biography 
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which Mr. Howe has contributed with insight and competence. The 
very most that can be claimed for the volume is that it portrays an im- 
portant type from our post-bellum period; that, while the student of 
the period would need to exploit it, it only occupies a dignified place in 
American biography of secondary importance. 

Joun Tate LANNING. 


COLLECTION OF NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 


SouTHERN EprTorIALs ON SECESSION. Edited by Dwight Lowell Dumond, Ph.D. 

New York and London: The Century Co., 1931. Pp. xxiii, 529. 

This collection of newspaper editorials is the first volume published 
from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. The In- 
troduction states that the purpose of the volume “is to show the variety, 
conflict, and concurrence of opinion in the Southern States during and 
shortly before the crisis of secession.” This purpose is adequately ful- 
filled by the 183 editorials selected from some two thousand appearing 
in seventy-two Southern newspapers between January 1, 1860, and 
May 9, 1861. It is rather odd, however, that sixty-six of these edi- 
torials, “published in all parts of the South,” should come from the city 
of New Orleans, especially since the “final selection was with a view 
to variety, clearness, and cogency of argument.” Is it really true, as 
one is led to infer, that New Orleans was so far ahead of the rest of the 
South in journalistic ability and “cogency of argument”? Virginia 
comes second with twenty-nine editorials, Kentucky third with twenty- 
four, and Tennessee fourth with nineteen. On the other hand, Georgia 
is given only eleven, North Carolina nine, Alabama five, Missouri four, 
and Mississippi one. The editorials are not grouped according to the 
locality or the sentiment expressed, but are arranged in a sequence trac- 
ing the acceptance of the secession idea. 

Unfortunately the purpose of the volume and the limits of space 
did not permit Professor Dumond to give an historical interpretation 
of the editorials selected, based on a study of local conditions and in- 
dividual editors. What is the explanation of the changes in editorial 
viewpoint? What weight should be given to the influence of local 
politics and the personality of the editor? To what extent did the 
editors mold, and to what extent did they reflect, public opinion? Pro- 
fessor Dumond hints that editors followed the trend of public opinion 
when he says in the introduction that “few men were more intimately 
acquainted with the intricacies of party politics or more thoroughly 
sensitive to the trend of opinion in their several localities with regard 
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to matters of national concern.” The mere novice in the study of 
secession understands that practically all shades of thought were rep- 
resented in the press of the South. What he as well as the mature 
scholar wants is an explanation of why the press, in the various local- 
ities, looked at secession as it did. 

R. H. Woopy. 


SOME NEGLECTED CHAPTERS 


Burnep Books: Ne&cLecTep CHAPTERS IN BritisH History AND LITERATURE. By 
Charles Ripley Gillett New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 
xiii, 723. 

The Librarian Emeritus of Union Theological Seminary in these two 
volumes offers material he has gathered in the course of a long career. 
He was attracted to the subject by the discovery of a hundred or more 
of the “burned books” in the McAlpin Collection of British History and 
Theology in the library of which he was custodian. The first volume is 
devoted to the period previous to the Restoration, a large part of it to 
that from the reign of Elizabeth to the end of the Puritan Revolution. 
The second volume touches some items more interesting to students of 
American history, the North Briton of Wilkes, for example. At the end 
is a “List of Burned Books” and a bibliography of other works cited. 

W. T. LAPRADE. 


AN HISTORICAL LEGEND 
DISSOLUTION OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY; THE FAILuRE oF A COLONIAL EXPERI- 

MENT. By Wesley Frank Craven. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1932. Pp. vii, 349. 

In this intensive treatment of an early episode in the settlement of 
Virginia Dr. Craven undertakes to destroy a legend. James I did not 
dissolve the company as an act of autocratic tyranny, but as a means of 
conserving the remnants of a bankrupt enterprise. The rivalry between 
Sandys and Smith was not a conflict of representative government with 
absolutism, but a phase of the normal competition among English 
merchant factions. The introductory chapter is an account of the 
growth of the legend in American history. The book is thus an indis- 
pensable item in collections of early Americana. 

W. T. LApPRADE. 


INTERESTING BUT NOT MOVING 
Tue Gops Arrive. By Edith Wharton. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1932. 


Halo Tarrant, a New York blue-blood with an unfaithful husband, 
decides to be modern and live sans benefit of divorce with her lover, 
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Vance Weston, an unstable novelist who hails from the Middle West but 
really belongs to the No Man’s Land of Bohemia. The husband is 
peculiarly unaccommodating—but polished in all the traditions of New 
York society. Europe is of course the only refuge; and the pair hie 
themselves thither—Granada, Monte Carlo, Paris, London. There are 
interesting gossips on successful novelists who never produce the 
magnum opus, entertaining glimpses of studio parties, and plenty of 
satire on wealthy fat ladies who have decided to “go arty.” As may be 
expected from Mrs. Wharton, there is a skilful handling of the plot to 
a rift between the lovers and a final reconciliation, after Weston has 
been mislighted by a will o’ the wisp in the shape of Floss Delaney, a 
crass young lady who isn’t above turning an extra penny or using a 
popular novelist merely as a latch-key to the sacred doors of the four 
hundred. 

The pictures of a novelist at work and the reactions provoked by his 
efforts are unusually well done—and authentic. Mrs. Wharton ought 
to know about such matters, if anyone does. Some of the minor char- 
acters are faithful portraits—the chief ones, Weston excepted, merely 
Whartonesque—interesting but not moving. 

The last phrase may well characterize the whole book. It is the 
product of one of the most skilful novelists of our day—clever, enter- 
taining, and occasionally profound. But is it art? Certainly the novel 
will add nothing to its author’s reputation. One thing more. Mrs. 
Wharton locates Pinehurst in South Carolina! 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


RADICAL REVISION OF EARLIER WORK 


A PotrticaL anp Cutturat History or Mopern Europe. Vor. I: THREE CEn- 
TURIES OF PREDOMINANTLY AGRICULTURAL Society, 1500-1830. By Carlton J. 
H. Hayes. New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xix, 863. 

This volume from the pen of Professor Hayes constitutes a radical 
revision of his earlier work on Political and Social History of Modern 
Europe, Vol. I, since its publication in 1916 one of the most widely used 
texts for courses in modern history. 

The new volume is divided into three parts, the first of which, “The 
Forming of Modern Europe,” includes about one fourth of its pages. 
This section is the weakest part of the book. In Chapter I the author 
spends five pages in discussion of the “dynastic empire” without giving 
the beginning student a clear and simple explanation of this political 
form. Chapter II is a concise treatment of “Economic Expansion,” 
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comprehensive, and yet laudably free from the usual technical terms. 
However, if the scattered references to the Mongols (pp. 38, 69, 369) 
had been consolidated on page 69 into a brief paragraph picturing the 
extent, importance, and decay of their empire from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, the reader would have understood one of the 
main causes for the new interest in the commercial waterways. 

The reviewer, upon reaching the fourth chapter, feels compelled to 
challenge somewhat radically the author’s procedure. On page 1 of 
Chapter I the reader is introduced to “Christendom,” on page 2 to the 
“Church” and the spiritual empire it wielded ; in later pages the influence 
of the Crusades is made clear, and the history of the Byzantine Empire 
related in some detail. But the words “Latin” and “Greek” are used 
as if the distinction between them were one of language only, and the 
impression is sedulously conveyed that in 1500 “Christendom” and 
Western Europe were synonymous terms. Even in the passage empha- 
sizing the fall of Constantinople in 1453, the differentiation seems lin- 
guistic rather than religious. 

In desperation the Byzantine emperors begged aid of Western Europe, and in 

alarm the popes preached new crusades and besought all Christians to go to the 
aid of the Greeks (p. 13). 
Not until the first page of Chapter IV (p. 136) does the author even 
recognize the existence of the Orthodox communion, and then only in 
a footnote. The fourth chapter itself is a well-balanced account of the 
personages, ideas, and events involved in the religious upheaval. Cal- 
vin’s religious tenets are minimized in comparison with the significance 
of his political and economic teachings, while the treatment of the 
radical Protestant reformers leaves little to be desired. 

The second part of the book, “Dynastic and Economic Statecraft,” 
occupies five chapters, with two hundred pages. Here Professor Hayes 
comes into his own as a great modern historian. The codperation of 
Spain with Imperial Austria in the Thirty Years’ War supersedes (pp. 
260-277) the “ring of religious and political enemies” in the author's 
plan of development. The characterization of Louis XIV (pp. 291-294) 
is lively as well as erudite. A rearrangement of material and a new 
point of view give unity and clearness to the presentation of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian despotisms. 

In Part III, “Revolutionary Developments of the Modern World,” 
seventy pages are devoted to the British revolutions, national and co- 
lonial, while the account of the intellectual revolution telescopes into 
eighty pages a panorama of seventeenth and eighteenth century culture 
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and successfully links this to political history. Although the chapters 
on the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era have been incor- 
porated with little change from the older work, there has been added a 
survey of the effect of Napoleonic and revolutionary principles outside 
France. The new volume is brought to a close with a chapter on Europe 
in the Age of Metternich. 

Twenty-two sketch maps and six genealogical charts supplement the 
fifteen maps (five in color) which are reproduced from old cartograph- 
ical works. The illustrations are numerous and well chosen, the type is 
clear, and the indexing adequate. The proof reading has been pains- 
taking and the errors are few. “Dias” is a better form than “Diaz” 
(pp. 71-72), and p. 668, line 35, has “defeat” instead of “defect.” The 
Additional Reading lists of the earlier volume, found at the close of each 
chapter, are replaced by a Select Bibliography of twenty-eight pages at 
the close of the book. Here some unusual gaps are noticeable. Bain’s 
volume on Scandinavia, 1513-1900 is cited to the exclusion of Gjerset, 
Hallendorff-Schiick, and others. In the literature on the Thirty Years’ 
War, Droysen’s classic biography of Gustaf Adolf is omitted, and no 
reference is found to any of the great volumes which have followed von 
Ranke’s Geschichte Wallenstein’s in chronicling that adventurer’s career. 
Under Chapter XII, Roustan’s Pioneers of the French Revolution de- 
serves a place. 

In judging the work as a whole, however, these omissions seem of 
minor importance. Even the author’s neglect of the Orthodox church 
as a cultural element affects only his chapters on the medieval back- 
ground. Building his general treatment on the foundation laid by 
Schmoller, Professor Hayes has lent to an organization brilliantly fitted 
for a semester’s work unusual grace of expression. Nowhere does the 
advance of the last fifteen years reveal itself more clearly than in his 
style, always simple and often luminous. A proper historical emphasis 
unites with mature scholarship in the creation of an unusual volume. 

Francis J. BowMAN. 





